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First Presbyterian Church, Charleston, where sessions will be held 
















FOR GIRLS FROM SIX 





SWIMMING 
RIDING 
HIKING 

CANOEING 

FENCING 
TENNIS 
ARCHERY 
BASKETBALL 
VOLLEYBALL 
BADMINTON 
SOFTBALL 
SKETCHING 
WATERCOLORS 
OILS 
CRAFTS 









TO SEVENTEEN 





8 magical weeks 
in the glorious mountains of North Carolina 


a CAMP MONTREAT 


June 18 —August 13 








Your daughter will enjoy every minute of her life at Camp Montreat for Girls. 
Not only will she be happy in developing her talents as a sportswoman, but she 
will unconsciously absorb the true spirit that motivates the entire camp—the 
spirit of Christian fellowship that rejoices in building firm foundations for more 
fruitful living. 





Competent counselors, nurses, and dietitians will give your daughter personal 
attention. Not one moment of her time will be unsupervised, yet, never will 
this careful attention prove irksome or irritating. You can relax, knowing that 
your child will be happy and well cared for spiritually, mentally, and physically. 


Your summer and hers will be simply perfect if she goes to 


CAMP MONI REAT FOR GIRLS 


Montreat, North Carolina 


a 





for girls, ages 6-17 
8 weeks for $300.00 
June 18—August 13 


for further information write the Camp Director, Sarah Anderson 
Camp Montreat for Girls, Montreat, North Carolina 
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June 


When North Wind chills no longer, 
When Winter with his blast 
Is gone from field and forest, 
When skies, no more o’ercast, 
Are vaulted halls of sunshine 
Bedecked with stainless blue, 
Then June returns to cheer us, 
To tell that God is true. 


Then ho! for shady. woodlands 
Where crooning rivers call; 
The friendly country roadways 
Have ample room for all. 

Far distant is December, 
The best days lie ahead. 
What joys are for our seeking 
Till Summertime has fled! 


For June we thank the Giver 
Who plants the earth with flowers; 
Who, for our hearts’ refreshment, 
Gives cool, endearing bowers. 
Our God makes all earth joyous 
And sets our hearts atune. 
Could anyone be thankless 
These shining hours of June? 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK 
Bellwood, Illinois 


NEXT MONTH Christian citizenship 
takes the limelight. Is America as 
Christian as we would like to think? 
“The Christian Gospel and_ the 
American Way of Life” considers 
this question. . . . You'll enjoy Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker’s “Let’s Stop 
Fooling Ourselves” on the same gen- 
eral subject of the decline of moral 
standards in America. . . . Be re- 
freshed and inspired by the remark- 
able story of the witness of a dyin 

man, “Except a Corn of Wheat Fall.” 
. . . Dr. Balmer Kelly concludes his 
comparison of American and Euro- 
pean theological education. 


IN THIS ISSUE, beginning on page 52, 
SURVEY presents a special section sa- 
luting the 92nd General Assembly of 
our Church, which convenes in 
Charleston, West Virginia, on June 5. 

The prayers of the more than 
700,000 members of the Church will 
be lifted up for the 500 commission- 
ers who have been chosen by the six- 
teen synods to carry on the business 
of the Church in this highest “court.” 
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Enable Me to Grow 
My Own Religion 


TERNAL Fatuer, I thank thee for the religion of 

other people, that of my parents and friends, of 

my minister, of the men and women who have 
everywhere blessed the world through their religious life. 

But now I pray thee, guide me in the growth of a religious 

life that shall be my own. Save me from mere satisfaction in 


knowing and admiring the religious life of others, or of 





copying their words and acts. 
Lead me, O God, for myself into the meaning and power 


of prayer. 





d Let me learn in my own way the message of the Bible. 
| Guide me into the mystery and beauty of worship. 
Teach me the meaning of thy will in the laws of nature 
and in the everyday beauties and wonders of thy world. 
Direct me into the ways of unselfish living and of devo- 
tion to the establishing of thy kingdom in the world. 
In the name of Him who has called us to come after Him 


and be His disciples. Amen. 


From Young People’s Prayers, by P. R. Hayward, Association Press. Used by permission. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 












By JOHN S. McCMULLEN 


Director of Youth Work 
Board of Christian Education 


Youne PEOPLE are children too! 
Parents are often made painfully aware of this 
when the mad whirl of high school activities 
seems to pull children away from their fathers 
and mothers. Yet they still need understanding 
and wise parents, these busy, bewildered young 
people of ours. Often they don’t take time to 
“brief” their parents on things of concern to 
them, and wonder impatiently why they don’t 
know “what everybody knows”! But if fathers 
and mothers are deeply interested in the spiritual 
welfare of their children they deserve to know 
what our church is offering in its program for 
young people, particularly “those in junior and 
senior high school. 
The Pioneer Fellowship for junior highs and 
the Senior High Fellowship both include ll 


Summer can mean 
Exciting 


Worshiping in song at a Senior 
vesper service. 


that the church provides for young people of 
those ages. Sunday school classes, Sunday eve- 
ning vesper meetings, congregational worship 
services, Boy or Girl Scouts, any choir or other 
special interest groups are all part of that pro- 
gram. For Pioneers, June is also Vacation Church 
School month. Most churches include classes for 
Pioneers, offering them a rounded program of 
study, worship, and fellowship. The course for 
Pioneers this year is “How to Study the Bible.” 


Tue SUNDAY MORNING and evening 
parts of the church’s program in particular are 
planned together so that there is real value in 
regular attendance at both. Parents can do much 
to encourage such regular attendance. In plan- 
ning the total church program for this group, 





Packing Bibles for Japan. 


Pioneers making gum-drop Christmas trees. 
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for young people 


worship, study, service, recreation, and fellow- 
ship are provided for. The Church seeks to bring 
these boys and girls into a fellowship where 
there is mutual encouragement in Christian liv- 
ing, and normal Christian growth during for- 
mative years. 

A special aspect of the Pioneer program is the 
summer Presbytery Pioneer Camp. Parents often 
wonder at the enthusiasm of boys and girls about 
camp, and don’t discover from their comments 
why the experience was so exciting. Perhaps it 
can be said for them in terms something like this: 
a Pioneer Camp is an experience of living with 
other Christian people in a truly Christian com- 


munity. 
What the real Christian home is able to catch 
in certain high (Continued on page 36) 





Sunrise Communion service at work camp. 





Careful planning makes smooth sailing. 





Prayer circle closes party. 


















Informal singing is great fun. 
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These Lubbock, Texas, young people worked long hours to bring the Good News to “neglected areas.” 


While 
Some Talk. 7. 
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Wuar can we do 
about the children in neglected sec- 
tions of our city—sections where 
children will have no access to a va- 
cation church school or other oppor- 
tunities for a wholesome vacation sea- 
son?” 

This was the question that members 
of the Religious. Education Commit- 
tee of First Presbyterian Church of 
Lubbock were asked as they prepared 
a summer schedule for the First 
Church boys and girls. “Why couldn’t 
this program of our church be ex- 
panded to include work among chil- 
dren in the ‘neglected’ areas of Lub- 
bock?” Young people of the church, 
who had supplied several families with 
food and clothing during the winter 
months of 1950, wanted to do some- 
thing more far-reaching for them. 
These young people were really the 
ones who posed the question of a 
summer program for the committee. 
As the committee began to study the 
area of town where the young people 
had helped, they soon shared the en- 
thusiasm of their young people. They 
secured the session’s approval to con- 
duct a vacation church school in that 
part of town. 


Mempers of the high 
school and college groups of the 
church worked out a tentative pro- 
gram for a vacation church school 
based on the vacation church school 
texts recommended by our Board of 
Christian Education, They searched 
in vain for an empty building as a 


Contact with the children has been a cha!- 
lenge both humbling and inspiring. 
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location for the school. Then a mem- 
ber of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee secured tents for each depart- 
ment of the school. A man who owned 
a lot in the locality agreed to let the 
young people erect the tents on his 
lot. 

Most of the young people who 
were selected to teach (by the Reli- 
gious Education Committee) were 
capable and enthusiastic, but had lit- 
tle training or experience. They spent 
every spare afternoon working with 
the director in preparing for the 
school. Erecting the tents was the 
most sensational publicity. As the 
opening date drew near, visits were 
made in the neighborhood, inviting 
the children and explaining to parents 
what was to be accomplished. 


Eacu day during the 
vacation school, more and more chil- 
dren attended. Enrollment jumped to 
over seventy. 

The program included a morning 
session for kindergarten, primary, and 
junior children. (Pioneer work was 
dropped because most boys and girls 
of that age in the neighborhood were 
working.) The second phase of the 
program was a session every night 
for a week. This included singing and 
showing of religious films which had 
been selected with some relationship 
to the morning curriculum. 

One young person on the staff 
took color slides of the school; these 
were used the following year to tell 
others what could be done. The 
young people received increasing sup- 





port from the church. By vacation 
time last year, a building had been 
erected on a lot purchased by the 
presbytery. Funds for the building 
were given by members of Lubbock 
Presbyterian churches. 

The vacation church school pro- 
gram in that area for 1951 was con- 
siderably enlarged and required a 
staff of better trained young people. 
After completion of the week’s school 
in June, regular Sunday-school classes 
were begun. Church Family Night is 
held each Wednesday. Church serv- 
ices were started recently on Sunday 
nights with help of the men of First 
Church. 


THE young people work- 
ing in this project have gained far 
more than they could have in any 
other way. They feel quite inade- 
quate, and spend a reasonable amount 
of time in preparation. Five of the 
group attended Leadership School at 
Mo-Ranch last summer took 
laboratory courses in children’s work 
as well as Bible from Dr. Kenneth 
Foreman, Others attended the Lub- 
bock Co-operative Leadership School 
in February. 

Contact with the children—chil- 
dren whose homes are not adequate 
in meeting physical or spiritual needs 
—has been a challenge to the youth 
leadership of this project. Seeing even 
small evidences of growth and de- 
velopment within these children has 
been a most inspiring experience. 
These young people would like for 


others to share it. 
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Girls Enjoy Camp Montreat 


From Reveille 


To Taps 


By NANCY PARK ANDERSON 





10 





Ix THE SHADOWS away 
from the campfire the Indian braves 
sit motionless as they listen to the 
Mohawk-Navajo legend. For those 
who have come to the campfire for 
the first time, it is a solemn, pulse- 
quickening moment; for those who 
have heard the legend before, the 
fire’s glow is veiled in the smoke of 
memories. Now the new braves stand 
and step forward to join in the ritual. 
They repeat the tribal vows. Then 
to each brave is handed a feather, 
blue or red. 

Suddenly a terrifying war whoop 
shatters the campfire spell and two 
Indian chiefs, glorious in war bonnets, 
dig furiously in the ground beneath a 
nearby tree. A hatchet is unearthed ... 
the blue-feathered Mohawks are at 
war again with the red-feathered 
Navajos after a nine-month truce... 
and Camp Montreat is off to another 
fun-packed season! 

You who were in Montreat last 
summer—did you know you had 100 
Indians in your midst? You may have 
guessed something unusual was hap- 
pening in the secluded valley bor- 
dered by Texas and Lookout Roads 
when you heard Christmas carols in 
July—or when you watched laugh- 
ing girls in blue shorts and white 
shirts play softball behind the Post 
Office—or when you heard camp 
songs float up the mountain to Chap- 
man Home. 

Perhaps you even saw the camp 
itself on a Sunday afternoon when 
you visited a niece in her cabin, 
“Treetops”; the one so surrounded by 
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apple trees that you could almost 
pick an apple right through a win- 
dow. Then you were fortunate, for 
you have discovered that wonderful 
world that campers love. Let the girls 
tell you about Camp Montreat for 
themselves! 


“Dear Mama: 

We hiked to the top of Lookout 

last night 

Sunset from there was a glorious 

sight, 

Had a shower when we got back 

And dropped off to sleep just like 

that. 

You should hear our peppy tribe 

sing 

We really make the rafters ring!” 

And look at some of the headlines 
of the official camp paper, “The War 
Whoop”: Mohawks Tumble Before 
Navajos; Montreat Boys Entertained 
at Party; Grey Beard Hike—or The 
Rains Came Tumbling Down. 

Camp Montreat for girls, ages 6-17, 
has developed a program of creative 
fun and inspirational activity that 
makes each camper look to the new 
day with anticipation. The camper is 
busy from the hustle of reveille to 
the cool starlit evening with games, 
classes in crafts, singing around the 
campfire, stunt nights, instrumental 
music, marshmallow roasts, story tell- 
ing, treasure and scavenger hunts; 
and finally, Taps. 

Staffed with competent, college- 
trained counselors, a registered nurse 
and experienced dietitian, Camp Mon- 
treat offers the best to each girl who 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A FEW DAYS AGO a memn- 
ber of our Staff asked me to write a 
brief message for the PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey. “What kind of a message?” 
I asked. “Whatever you would like 
to say to the Church,” was the reply. 
Last night it came to me that there 
was only one thing I could write 
about. This one thing has established 
itself as the most urgent single need 
and problem of our Foreign Mission 
work. Nothing else could be com- 
pared with it in its present critical 
significance. I could select no other 
topic. My message would have to be 
on the insistent call from our mission 
fields for evangelistic missionaries to 
meet the shortage that has reached 
emergency proportions. 
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By C. DARBY FULTON 


Executive Secretary, Board of World Missions 


This call has come to our Board 
with an emphasis that has had no 
parallel during the 25 years of my 
connection with this office. Nothing 
in my experience has been so much 
like the drama of Troas and the 
Macedonian Call. From almost every 
field, as though with one voice, our 
missionaries have cried, “Send us 
evangelists; come over and help us.” 


Our CONGO MISSION, at 
its recent annual meeting, asked for 
twelve ordained men to come out at 
the earliest possible moment. The 
Mission warned that our evangelistic 
force was seriously depleted and had 
reached the breaking point in the face 
of the greatest needs and opportuni- 





ties they have known. In recent years 
there has been a larger number of lay 
appointees to the Congo than of or- 
dained men, while most of the losses 
have been among the preachers. 
The Mission explains: “In the past 
six years we have lost Motte Martin, 
Washburn, McKinnon, Longenecker, 
Smith, Stegall, Wharton. Others are 
approaching retirement. Somehow 
the appeal of the Congo work has not 
reached out and claimed the rank and 
file of our Seminary graduates. You 
can readily see that the net losses in 
the evangelistic personnel are serious.” 
When our East Brazil Mission met 
in annual session in January of this 
year, it likewise described its need 
for ordained workers as its most 
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pressing problem. “Four evangelistic 
couples”—so reads the first line in 
the Mission’s list of personnel re- 
quests. Indeed, it was proposed at one 
point in the Mission Meeting that all 
other appeals for personnel be elim- 
inated and that the Mission ask ex- 
clusively for evangelistic workers. By 
a narrow margin this suggestion was 
defeated, but the Mission was of one 
mind in its emphasis upon evangelists 
as its first concern. 

The evangelistic field for which 
the Mission is responsible contains 
625,000 people. There are three dis- 
tinct areas, with wide spaces between 
that separate them by hundreds of 
miles. For the past three years only 
three evangelistic missionaries have 
worked these fields and only two of 
them have been in Brazil at any 
given time. At the present moment 
one evangelist holds the entire respon- 
sibility for this far- -reaching work. 
This drastic situation has been 
brought about in part by the recent 
losses of the Andersons, Prestons, 
Donnells and Benchoffs. 


Ou NORTH BRAZIL MIS- 
SION is asking for four evangelistic 
couples. 

The West Brazil Mission, in sub- 
mitting its requests for reinforcements 
for the year 1952, places the call for 
four evangelistic couples in the first 
order of priority. 

In Japan, where the new friend- 
liness of the people and their respon- 
siveness to the Gospel constitute a 
challenge such as the Christian 
Church has scarcely confronted in the 
last 500 years, our Mission eagerly 
awaits the arrival of additional evan- 
gelistic workers to extend our out- 
reach into the villages. It is estimated 
that there are 10,000 towns in Japan 
with a population of 2000 or more 
each. In more than 8000 of these 
there is no Christian work of any 
kind. The recent arrival on the field 
of the Rev. Irvine Mitchell, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Lyle Peterson, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Walter Baldwin and the Rev. 
and Mrs. W. P. Boyle has given the 
Mission new vigor and encourage- 
ment. These ought to be only the 
vanguard of a great Christian crusade 
in Japan in this day of our second 
chance in that country. 

Our missionaries in Mexico, after 
taking careful stock of their respon- 
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*“ « « During the 25 years of my connection with this 


office there has been nothing so much like 


the drama of Troas and the Macedonian Call.” 


sibilities, called for three evangelistic 
couples as the most immediate and 
urgent need before them. The Secre- 
tary of the Mission has written to 
stress the urgency of these requests. 
He comments that the Mission had 
wanted to use the expression “emer- 
gency recruits.” He describes a visit 
that he made through the territory 
of his own field last spring, passing 
through 41 towns, villages and ranches 
which had never before been reached 
by the Gospel! 


Ano LISTEN to this heart- 
moving appeal that comes from Dr. 
Hopper in Korea: 


“My text for this letter is Acts 
13:1-4 where we are told there was 
ministering unto the Lord, and the 
Spirit's working, and fasting and 
praying, and the setting apart of 
their choice men, and the sending 
of them to the Mission field. What 
I want to say, in as strong language 
as possible, is that this is just what 
we need for our Korea Mission 
right now. Upon my return this im- 
pression has hit me hard. I simply 
marvel at the way our skeleton 
force has carried on and is now car- 
rying on. But I am sure that unless 
relief comes speedily they cannot 
and will not carry on indefinitely. 

“In my nearly 32 years as mission- 
ary to Korea I have never seen such 
a need, opportunity, and such fruits 
of missionary work. Our Southern 
Presbyterian Mission has the advan- 
tage of having its whole territory 
south of the 38th parallel, the foun- 
dation of decades, and the confi- 
dence of the Church in Korea. Yet 
we have a dwindling skeleton force 
in the face of such a situation. 

“We have a crying need for new 
missionaries in Korea to replace and 
recruit our ranks in the near future. 
Would that we had a dozen evan- 


gelistic couples lined up for Korea 
this year! We need at least that 
many. 

“As your witness out here on the 
firing line, and above all as His wit- 
ness, I would be negligent of my 
duty and privilege if I failed to bear 
witness to what has struck me so 
forcefully upon my return to the 
field this time, and to add my wit- 
ness to that of my colleagues. NOW 
IS THE TIME IN KOREA.” 


There it is. This is the message 
that I would like to give to the 
Church. Young men, young women, 
students in our seminaries, recent 
graduates, and others who may be 
listening for the call of God! Here is 
a need. Here is a call. Here is some- 
thing for you to think about—and 
pray about, too. 

“How shall they hear without a 
preacher?” END 


REV. C. DARBY FULTON, D.D., was 
born in Kobe, Japan, the son of 
missionaries. He was educated in 
the U.S. and held a pastorate here 
before returning to Japan where 
he served as a missionary for 
eight years. Called to Nashville in 
1925 as field secretary of for- 
eign missions, he was made ex- 
ecutive secretary in 1932. 




















American students stand beside statue of John Knox in the quadrangle at New Col- 


lege, Edinburgh 


PART I 


By BALMER H. KELLY 


Prise THE MANY TASKS 
confronting the Church in America, 
one of the most important is the 
constant examination of the direction 
to be taken by theological education. 
In that particular task, moreover, the 
influences and trends of the past need 
to be held in mind for what guidance 
they can give to the future, not as 
confining restrictions but as wise 
foundations. One does not have to 
travel to Europe to recognize among 
these influences of the past the major 
importance of theological education 
in Europe. 

History itself indicates the primary 
role played by Europe in fixing the 
character and basic features of 
American theologica! education. The 
founding of theological schools in 
close connection with existing col- 
leges or universities in America of 


14 


the colonial period, dictated by the 
immediate and pressing problem of 
providing an educated ministry for 
the colonial Church, followed the 
general pattern of Europe. The meth- 
ods of teaching, the course of studies, 
and the standards of these schools 
were part and parcel of a whole 
inherited cultural tradition which was 
brought from the homelands in 
Europe. 

When the American Church 
through the passing decades developed 
its own native characteristics, adapt- 
ing itself to a continued existence 
on the frontier, growing farther away 
from its original cultural pattern, the 
influence of Europe on theological 
education did not appreciably lessen. 
For over one hundred years, just as in 
the study of law and medicine, so in 
theology, Europe became the training 


First of two articles 


An American 


ground for professors. Few there 
were of the great names in American 
theological education at the end of 
the nineteenth century who had not 
studied for a time at one of the great 
theological faculties in Europe. Hei- 
delburg, Tuebingen, Marburg, Berlin, 
and. the rest were names well-known 
to generations of American theolog- 
ical students. 


"Sie INFLUENCE, more- 
over, was not only formal. The great 
issues of theology and Church life in 
Europe during the past century were 
primarily issues of the theological 
schools. The movements in theology 
and Biblical study, which for better 
or for worse profoundly affected the 
whole religious life of a century, 
were movements which, almost with- 
out exception, had their beginning in 
a theological faculty, movements 
which were fought out and decided 
on the level of theological education. 
The westward trend of these move- 
ments was slow but inevitable, so 
that finally each point of issue in 
Europe had its hearing, its acceptance 
or rejection, but always its influence 
in the theological schools in America. 
From these schools the influence 
made its way into the life of the 
Church. 

Today that situation has greatly 
changed, and a recognition of the 
change is vital for the future course 
of theological education both here and 
abroad, and hence for the whole 
Church. The factors which have 
brought it about are, of course, by 
no means simple, but chief among 
them are the growing maturity of 
the American Church and the dread- 
ful events of the past two decades 
which have left theological schools 
abroad impoverished in many ways, 
especially in libraries, and in some 
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Looks at Theological 


Education in Europe 


sections of Europe in trained scholars 
for professiorial chairs. : 

Therewith has come the real pos- 
sibility that theological education in 
Europe and theological education in 
America will develop independently 
without cross-fertilization. That this 
can be a danger lies precisely in the 
crucial place theological education 
holds for the life of the Church in 
both areas. If America and Kurope 
are to go their independent ways, 
without recourse to each ether and 
without constant fructifying inter- 
change of ideas, the unhappy -result 
will be two regional church groups, 
groups too largely conditioned by 
special environment, groups that have 
little to say to each other, neither 
one being able to understand the 
other’s mind. 


Il: Is AGAINST such a back- 
ground that the following impressions 


are presented. It is naturally impos- 
sible, and undesirable, to claim great 
authority for them, since they are 
gathered out of random experiences 
through a half year in European 
theological schools. These impres- 
sions are not, however, entirely in- 
dividual ones. I have discussed them 
with educators from several countries. 
Above all I have had the wise and 
discerning help of a group of my 
former students who are spending a 
year in the theological schools abroad 
after having been educated in an 
American theological seminary, and 
after having spent some time in the 
active pastorate. 

Thus we have checked our impres- 
sions against one another, trying to- 
gether to see the matter from the 
professor’s chair, from the student’s 
bench, and from the Church pulpit 
alike. The primary element which is 
missing from such an appraisal is the 
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@ Through the end of the nineteenth 
century, to what extent was American 
theology influenced by European? 


@ What are some factors which have 
lessened this influence in modern times? 


@ Why has the U. S. developed a pattern 
of denominational seminaries, while in 
Europe the theological school is still a 
part of the university system, as a rule? 


@ What is the major point of difference 
in the American and European theo- 
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final determinative estimate of how 
well theological education in Europe 
serves the European Church—a ques- 
tion that can be decided only on the 
basis of the most thorough knowledge 
of the character and needs of the 
Church in Europe itself, a knowledge 
that no casual visitor will ever have. 


Ix THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
in Europe today one finds a number 
of contrasts to the American semi- 
naries which provide the great bulk 
of ministerial training in America. 
Many of these contrasts are surface 
matters, highly interesting in them- 
selves. One who steps into a class- 
room in a theological school in Eu- 
rope, for instance, finds himself on 
the one hand thoroughly at home, 
for here there are students, basically 
alike the world over, with interests 
and enthusiasms much the same as in 
America. On the other hand the 
formal atmosphere, the focus of in- 
terest in the lecturer and his lecture, 
the absence of student participation 
in most classes, the time-honored 
custom whereby the students express 
their approval by drumming noisily 
on the desks or the floor and their 
disapproval by a restless shuffling of 
feet, these are noticeable and far 
removed from the external pattern of 
theological education as a whole in 
America. 

Interesting as these surface impres- 
sions are, they are important for men- 
tion only because of two things they 
serve to emphasize. One of these is 
the fact that with few exceptions in 
Europe today theological education 
is, as in the past, part of a University 
system and shares therefore in the 
characteristics of University educa- 
tion as a whole. 

In recent years there have been 
isolated and sporadic attempts to build 
“seminaries” with pure denomina- 
tional affiliation and without connec- 
tion with a University. Of particular , 
interest to Southerners is the Baptist ” 
Seminary which was founded a few 
years ago in Switzerland for the train- 
ing of European Baptist pastors, and 
which had as its first president Dr. 
George Sadler of the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board. This, however, does 
not represent the norm. The general 
pattern of theological education 
abroad is that of a “theological fac- 
ulty” standing in a University beside 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Parents of an American Hero 
used his life insurance to create 


A 


so WERE FIVE of the 
dirtiest, “raggediest” children I had 
ever seen, their unhealthy white faces 
looking up at me in a frightened way. 
The front door was a mass of torn, 
flapping paper, the entry-way filled 
with trash, broken clogs, and old 
empty charcoal bales. In the room 
behind them, I could see straw mats 
on the floor practically in shréds, and 
torn comforters with bits of cotton 
strewn here and there. 

Yes, here were five orphan children 
who really needed some supervision 
and help. That was clear. “Are you 
Matsutaro?” I asked the biggest boy, 
who was shivering in his filthy too- 
small school uniform. He nodded his 
head, looking as if he were scared half 
out of his wits. 

“It’s all right,” I reassured him. “I’m 
Mrs. McAlpine, and I’ve come to see 
if I can help you. I’ve heard you 
haven’t any Daddy and Mother. Is 
that right?” 

Yes, it was right. Their father had 
died three years ago and their mother 
two, leaving the five children, rang- 
ing in age from seven to fourteen, 
with no one to take care of them. 
No one, that is, except an uncle and 
aunt who didn’t want to be bothered, 
and hadn’t lifted a finger to help 
them. 


F ORTUNATELY, an um- 
brella-maker living nearby had taken 
pity on them and given Matsutaro a 
job. And of course the Welfare Bu- 
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ing Memorial 


reau had stepped in and provided 
them with Yrooo ($2.78) a month 
apiece to keep them from starving. 
But aside from that, they were defi- 
nitely on their own—and they did 
look it, poor youngsters! 

Well, we got to work—we being 
Mrs. Stanley Paul of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and the Mission-appointed Paul 
Fund Committee. Some of you may 
know Mrs. Paul—I have never met 
that wonderful lady, but how I have 
enjoyed working with her! Four 
years ago, when her beloved son, Lt. 
Stanley Paul, lost his life in Japan, 
she and Mr. Paul decided to give 
Stanley’s life insurance as a living 
memorial to help war orphans and 
needy children here in Japan—just 
such children as he, himself, had 
loved so much. 

And what a memorial that has 
proved to be! One of the first recip- 
ients was a young lad taken from the 
only home he had, a hovel under the 
railroad station! Now he is a bright- 
faced high school student. 

A Christian war widow with two lit- 
tle girls has been enabled to complete 
her medical course because of the 
Paul Fund. Last winter she was down 
with a bad case of pneumonia, com- 
plicated by a flat pocketbook. When 
we heard of her plight, we went to 


By MRS. J. A. McALPINE 


Missionary in Gifu, Japan 


see her, and offered to help her 
until she could get on her feet again. 
At first she refused our help, saying 
that there were others who needed it 
far worse than she. Today this young 
woman doctor is caring for the stu- 
dents at the Gifu Prefectural Blind 
School, passing on to them the love 
and gratitude she has for the woman 
who made her medical degree pos- 
sible. 


= Hirazawa_ lost 
her daddy in the war and her mother 
when Osaka was bombed. The only 
one left to care for her was her 
grandma. Grandma worked, running 
errands as hard as she could, although 
a 74-year old “obaasan” (old woman) 
can’t run as fast as some people would 
like. Sometimes she was given a big 
radish or a handful of rice as pay- 
ment. I found them just as they were 
being evicted from the room they 
had been renting. The Paul Fund has 
made it possible for them to find 
another place to live. 

Rehabilitation of the five Hayano 
orphans has been another part of that 
living memorial. First we made in- 
quiries about the nearest bath-house, 
how to obtain tickets for it, and gave 
them an adeqate supply of Ivory 
and laundry soap! 

Each child received a complete 
winter and summer outfit, complete 
from the skin out, made with the co- 
operation and nimble fingers of our 
Kano Church women. Their bedding 
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has been mended and remade. The 
straw mats have been re-covered. The 
paper doors have been re-papered. 
The front door even has glass in it 
to keep out the biting north wind. 
But best of all, they know that some- 
one cares, and the lost, frightened 
look is gone from their faces. 

Last year, the Paul Fund helped a 
total of 31 orphans, and this year 
several more have been added to the 
list. All this, because of one woman’s 
love that reached across the miles 
from Norfolk to Japan. Is it all 





Money from the Paul Fund 
helps to feed needy Jap- 


anese children such as 
these. 
JUNE, 1952 


worthwhile? There is no question 
about that in our minds. The for- 
gotten, the neglected—these least— 
are the living memorial to a wonder- 
ful lad who gave his life for his 
country. 

But we must not stop there. We 
camnot stop until each of us has asked 
himself “What am / doing about heal- 
ing the broken-hearted? What am / 
doing about preaching the Gospel to 
the poor?” God needs us, each one, 
in this great task of practical Chris- 
tianity. Are you doing your part? 


Lt.. Paul’s parents knew 
that our neighbors’ children 
have a claim on our Chris- 
tian love, too. 





Youth Committee 
Plans Convention 


Plans for the Fifth Quadrennial 
Youth Convention were launched in 
Atlanta, Georgia, March 7 when the 
Planning Committee for the Conven- 
tion held its first meeting. The Plan- 
ning Committee was set up under the 
authority of the General Council, 
following the call for such a Conven- 
tion by the 1951 General Assembly. 

Wayne Todd, Moderator of the 
Assembly’s Youth Council and senior 
at Southwestern, Memphis, was elected 
Chairman of the Planning Committee. 
Leighton McCutchen, President of 
the Assembly’s Youth Fellowship and 
student at Davidson College, was 
elected Vice-Chairman. Martha Beggs, 
student at the Assembly’s Training 
School, was chosen Secretary, and the 
Rev. Eugene Daniel, Candidate Sec- 
retary of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, Treasurer. 

Rev. David M. Currie, Director of 
Campus Christian Life of the Board 
of Christian Education, was chosen 
Director for the Convention. Other 
members of the Executive Committee 
include Miss Evelyn Green of the 
Board of Women’s Work, and Miss 
Marietta Yarnell of the Board of 
Church Extension. 

Dates for the Convention were set 
for December 29, 1953—January 1, 
1954. It was decided to meet again on 
a college campus, and plans were initi- 
ated for selecting a location. 

The Convention is to be called 
“The Fifth Quadrennial Youth Con- 
vention on the Christian’s Mission.” 

The official leadership of the West- 
minster Fellowship program of the 
General Assembly will share in plans 
for the Convention. The Assembly’s 
Westminster Fellowship and the Con- 
vention Committee are to meet in 
joint session at Montreat, North 
Carolina, July 29-30, 1952, to outline 
program details and select key speak- 
ers. 

The projected Convention is the 
fifth in an outstanding series of Youth 
Conventions held in our Church. 
Each has carried a major emphasis on 
the world-wide missionary work of 
the Church. 





If there is a God he will not let us ad- 
vance much further materially until we 
can catch up spiritually —Edison. 
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STAKE IN CAPITALISM 


C HRISTIAN leadership 
is having a difficult time determining 
which economic ideals to support and 
encourage. The April, 1951, issue of 
Reader’s Digest called attention to a 
small minority of men in positions of 
influence. in church councils and com- 
missions which seems to consider 
capitalism as unchristian a type of 
economic system as any could possi- 
bly be. Now and then a business exe- 
cutive in a speech before a conven- 
tion will blast away at the so-called 
“Reds” in the churches. Some labor 
leaders are scarcely less contemptuous 
of churchmen whom they feel tend 
to side with the employing groups. 

More important still, Christian min- 
isters are likely to be sentimental 
about their economic beliefs. They 
dislike the idea of competition as it 
commonly applies in the business 
community; co-operation is a much 
more uplifting process and carries 
greater appeal to spiritually minded 
men. The word profits has a sinister 
sound; it reminds them of selfishness 
when they, the Christian ministers, 
are striving to show men a nobler way 
of life based on self-giving. Capitalism 
is an ugly concept. It refers to a way 
of conducting economic affairs that 
allows men to exploit laborers and in- 
nocent consumers. 


Ar some time in the 
years of his academic training, the 
minister may have read about Adam 
Smith, the father of classical eco- 
nomics, who suggested that a success- 
ful economy must be based on two 
factors: (1) the self-interest of indi- 
viduals, and (2) the greatest possible 
freedom to allow this self-interest to 
be creative. This strikes the minister 
as a glorification of organized selfish- 
ness; at any rate it is not apparently 
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consistent with the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

There may be a strong temptation 
on the part of theologians and other 
interested Christian leaders to idealize 
about the principles of a Christian 
economy. Their discussions are likely 
to sound suspiciously like statements 
made by socialists although few Chris- 
tian ministers among these would ally 
themselves forthrightly with the 
Socialist or Communist parties. The 
crusading Norman Thomas, who was 
once a Presbyterian minister, is among 
the several outstanding exceptions. 


ALL this makes busi- 
nessmen very angry. They cannot 
help feeling that the intellectual 
higher-ups of their churches are be- 
traying them, although they are not 
generally able to make clear to them- 
selves or to others how the so-called 
“American” way of life under the as- 
sumptions of capitalism is Christian. 
However, they are sure that it is 
Christian and feel that their ministers 
and the heads of church groups ought 
actively to construe and to support 
this way of life as Christian. 

In the whirl of current economic 
ideas, it is hard for Christians—busi- 
nessmen and workers alike—to dis- 
tinguish clearly what is at stake in 


By EGBERT LUBBERS 


various issues and trends. They are 
vividly aware of what has happened 
to the Church in Communist terri- 
tories, and they also know what the 
materialistic ideology means _ for 
Christian doctrine and for its expres- 
sion in education and worship. What 
troubles many thinking Christians is 
that life in capitalistic countries is so 
shallow; men and women have no 
ideals except to maintain the status 
quo. There is so much that is wrong 
about a capitalistic environment. 


Frew Christians are 
ready to give themselves to commu- 
nism, but there may be a third choice, 
they hope: a democratically planned 
economy in which men will co-oper- 
ate rather than compete, in which 
they will render service rather than 
garner profits, in which goods and 
services will be distributed according 
to need rather than to the highest 
bidder. Certainly this would be a 
Christian economy. Come, let us invite 
men and women to build a social and 
economic structure according to the 
specifications of the Beatitudes. Capi- 
talism may yet be transformed into 
the Kingdom of God by the law of 
love. 

A Christian economy is not possible 
in our present world or in any that 
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can be envisaged in the remote future. 
It is not possible because there are 
not enough Christians in this country 
or in any other to operate such an 
economy—if one were to grant the 
assumption that a Christian economy 
were theoretically possible. Worse 
still, those who call themselves Chris- 
tian are not Christian enough to live 
up to the requisites of such an econ- 
omy. Further, it is doubtful that the 
particular political and social forms 
and conventions upon which an eco- 
nomic structure rests may be charac- 
terized as either ethically good or bad. 


THUs the right of pri- 
vate property is neither morally good 
or evil as a legal institution no more 
than the convention of communal 
property is good or bad in itself. It is 
what men do with these rights that 
counts. This approach has equal bear- 
ing on political arrangements. Abso- 
lute monarchy is not contrary to ethi- 
cal principles. It is conceivable that a 
wise and beneficent Christian ruler of 
an absolute state might guide the des- 
tinies of his country as wisely and as 
nobly as a democratic parliament 
manned by representatives of the best 
and highest motives. 

Truth of the matter is that any 
economy or political system which 
consists of honest to goodness Chris- 
tians would be Christian whether 
property were private or communal, 
whether goods and services were dis- 
istratively according to a need for- 
tributed by a price system or admin- 
mula. 


The critics of capitalism have 
mistaken the symptom for the 
cause: they suppose that its in- 
stitutions are wicked when in 
fact the people who work in them 
and use them are rapacious. 

It is quite possible to be as vora- 
ciously materialistic in a socialistic 
state as in a capitalistic environment. 
And when the managers and office- 
holders in a socialistic state are bent 
on feathering their own nests, there is 
no relief from exploitation and in- 
equalities. 

It is only natural that human selfish- 
ness and the will to power will be 
channeled differently in a social order 
in which the means of production are 
owned and controlled partially or 
wholly by the state from one in which 
they are largely in private hands. 
Whoever is empowered to make eco- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Miss Florence Root, who refused to leave Korea even in the worst of the war, receives 


the thanks of grateful Korean people. 


“Those Ungrateful 


Koreans!” 


By VIRGINIA CUMMING 


»? 


‘Som ungrateful Koreans! 
How often have we heard that remark 
since the war broke out in Korea? 
Maybe that is true of some Koreans, 
but not of a large group in Kwangju 
as was evidenced in November when 
the Speer School Alumnae celebrated 
the 25th Anniversary of Florence 
Root’s arrival in Korea. Despite the 
fact that the country is at war, the 
school auditorium was crowded to 
the walls with alumnae, other friends, 
high-ranking officers of the UNCAC, 
and many city officials including the 
Governor of the Province. 

The occasion was one of great dig- 
nity and with sincere expressions of 
appreciation of the faithful work Miss 
Root has done in Kwangju, and the 
great help she has heen to bath Ko- 


reans and Americans as interpreter, 
instructor, and counselor the past 
vear. I wish that thousands of Amer- 
icans might have attended that cele- 
bration, for it was deeply inspiring 
to see how very appreciative the 
Koreans really are—especially the 
Christians. It started out as a sacred 
service with hymns, Scripture, prayer, 
and then special music by the Speer 
School choir. (Korea has developed 
her music remarkably in the past two 
decades! ) 


Nor onty were gracious 
talks made, but tangible remembrances 
were bestowed upon the honoree. 
Garbed in a lovely silk Korean dress 
given her that morning, Miss Root 
was presented with three huge bou- 
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W hat About Korea? 


WF coun ATTENTION has 
been focused on Korea for the past 
two years. Battleground of opposing 
forces representing divergent ideolo- 
gies, this small land has become the 
scene for tragic developments. 

Democracy is concerned for Ko- 
rea, determined that the forces of 
communism will not take over. But 
Christians are even more concerned 
for Korea, for this and many other 
reasons. When we ask the question, 
“What about Korea?” we are think- 
ing of more than the outcome of the 
military campaign, more than the 
formulation of a truce, for Christians 
must be concerned over what is hap- 
pening to the people of Korea. 

Southern Presbyterians are particu- 
larly interested, for our missionaries 
have been active there for 60 years. 
The fruit of their efforts and those 
of other missionary groups, has shown 
to glorious advantage during the Ko- 
rean War. Judged by their actions, 
one of the intentions of the Com- 
munists is to destroy the Christian 
Church in Korea. 


L. IS ESTIMATED that 80 
per cent of the Christian leaders in 
the area under Communist control 
are gone; 280 pastors are reported 


By PAUL B. FREELAND 


Secretary, Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid 
Board of World Missions 


“, .. There is a vitality” 

“| want to make this point clear: 
there is a vitality to Korean Chris- 
tianity which is doing more than 
just helping to keep up the morale 
of a nation at war—it is providing 
the spiritual power that is going 
to introduce something new into 
Asiatic history. | did not sense that 
anywhere else. It is something that 
has vitality and power to it. | don’t 
think that anybody has a right to 
speculate on the future of Asia 
without taking that into account.” 


killed; churches without number have 
been burned. But the Christian 
Church has not been destroyed, In 
spite of “peril, fire, and sword,” cou- 
rageous Korean Christians are spread- 
ing the Gospel, witnessing for their 
faith, and proving that nothing man 
may do can prevent the victory of 
Christ’s Church, There is a vitality 
to Korean Christianity which is pro- 
viding the spiritual power that is go- 
ing to introduce something new into 
Asiatic history. 


OC ccevine are con- 
cerned too, hecause of the human 


suffering which the war has brought. 
There are 4,000,000 Korean refugees 
—but this is only a guess. Who can 
be sure how many are homeless, hun- 
gry, and without adequate clothing? 
Some measure of help is reaching 
them, but this is hampered by restric- 
tions placed by the U. N. Command, 
which insists that military effort 
comes first. 

Relief work is being done by 
Church World Service, subject to 
these restrictions, hopefully looking 
forward to the time when material 
relief goods sent by Christians in 
America can be distributed in the spirit 
and name of Christ. In the meanwhile, 
food, clothing and medicine are being 
sent, as transportation is available, for 
distribution to these innocent victims 
of misfortune. 

What about Korea? Well, what 
about it, or rather what are you doing 
about it? The outcome of the situa- 
tion will be determined by our Chris- 
tian concern for. our brethren there, 
our prayers for them in their distress, 
and our gifts of love and mercy to 
help them in their suffering. 


From Minutes of the Meeting of the KOREA 
COMMITTEE, January 29, 1952 and “In- 
formal Report of Recent Trip to Korea” by 
Harold F. Fey, to the Committee. 





quets of flowers which made her look 
like a bride with an overzealous bride- 
groom! Then came gifts small and 
large, silver chop-sticks and spoons, 
silver cup and tea pot, pearl inlay 
lacquer trays and boxes, and a very 
special gift that called for a speech 
with its presentation: a long scroll 
which when opened up revealed a 
painting-on-silk of Miss Root sitting 
outside a cave, with her Bible open 
on her lap. This was in remembrance 
of her stay in the mountains when 
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the Communists were in Kwangju last 
year. These manifestations of grati- 
tude filled her with mingled feelings 
—happy elation and great humility. 
The program was followed by a 
lawn party on the campus in front 
of Winsborough Hall. A lovely af- 
fair, but Miss Root was denied the 
privilege of joining any of the people 
partaking of refreshments, for she 
had to be photographed in numerous 
poses and with different groups—and 
alone with her gifts around her. This 


was part of the honor! 

Ungrateful Koreans? What a harsh’ 
thing to say when what they really 
need is love, understanding, and 
someone who cares. 


(Mrs. Cumming is the wife of Rev. 
Bruce Cumming, who has been serv- 
ing as civilian Chaplain to Korean 
military personnel. She herself is a 
nurse who is a part of the Christian 
“shock troops” which serve the 
Church in Korea.) 
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WHY 


we bring 
our children 


to Sunday school 


By LEILA SHAW 


W: BRING OUR CHILDREN 
to Sunday school not because it’s an 
easy thing to do, as those of you 
with small children will affirm. It 
takes preparation beginning not later 
than Saturday if the whole family is 
going to make it. 

But it is a pleasant thing to do 
(once the rush is over), It’s pleasant 
to look one’s best and come as a fam- 
ily to join other families in study and 
worship. It’s a fine family custom that 
gives focus to the whole week. 

We bring our children because it 
was a family custom in the homes 
where we grew up. Our parents be- 
lieved in Sunday school and took us 
to Sunday school. They still believe 
in it. 

Selfishly, I bring my children be- 
cause I like to come. I like the sing- 








Mr. and Mrs James E. Shaw, David and Donald, arrive bright and early 
at their Arkadelphia, Arkansas, Sunday school. 


ing, the learning, the fellowship I get. 
And I need it. By the time Sunday 
comes round, I’m ready for a brief 
“refresher course” and a “briefing” 
to carry me through another week. 

We like the people who teach our 
children and the reinforcement their 
teaching lends to the home teaching. 

We like the children with whom 
they are learning. It’s encouraging to 


learn with other growing Christians. 

And we like what the children are 
learning. We can’t tell what kind 
of world our children will live in. 
But while we have the chance to help 
them, we want to give them a habit 
that will give them sources of strength 
to draw on, no matter what comes. 

That’s why we bring our children 
to Sunday school! 
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MEDITATION 


The Dignity and Worth of Man 


MAN Lives. He has life. God gave him his life. That is 
the important thing. Not how it was done. Here he is. 
So different from the rest of creation, yet so much a part 
of it. He is the moving evidence of a plan. He did not 
come by accident. By analogy, none of our modern com- 
plicated machinery came into existence unplanned, but 
man’s being is vastly more complicated than the most 
intricate modern machine. He is the very crown of God’s 
creation. 

What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 
(Shakespeare, Hamlet.) 


MAN CAN THINK. Here is the great differentiation from 
the rest of the creation. And he can speak. Language 
distills and conveys thought, even to succeeding genera- 
tions. As a scientist put it, “An animal feels the Cosmos, 
and adapts himself to it. Man feels the Cosmos, but also 
thinks it.” Consciousness, thought, language, morality, 
spiritual apprehension, these are the marks of a man. 
“There is a spirit in man.” (Job 32:8.) 


MAN HAS A WILL. He holds within himself the power to 
make distinction, and the choice of good and evil. He 
feels he is a steward, He has a dominion. Obviously, he is 
an under-steward. He may expend his time and energies 
for himself, or for his master. He is thus a being crowned 
with glory and honor. 


MAN ASspPIRES. He thinks he was not made to die. He has 
the capacity to crave the holiest and the best when he sees 
it. He instinctively knows his importance. God made him 
so. Unuttered and unsatisfied longings are in his breast. 


MAN, in short, Is A copy. He is the copy, or image, of 
One higher than himself. He was modeled after God. 
His worth is infinite. He is here for a purpose. He is 
God’s vicegerent. The plan was marred—granted. But he 
still bears about him something of that glory that was his 
when God made his body, and then so breathed into that 
body His own spirit, that man became a living soul. 


MAN WORKS WITH Gop. As God’s vicegerent, it is man’s 
responsibility to lend his aid in conforming his human 
group to God’s purpose in his and their creation. He is a 
workman with God. The marred vessel is being made a 
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new vessel. At great cost a new model has been made. 
Man’s dominion is now being used by God in the building 
of His Kingdom. Through the One Man who was or- 
dained for this service, the whole of mankind may now be 
redeemed and conformed to His own likeness. 

Here is an illustration of what this may mean in our 
day: 


In the Saturday Review of Literature for November 24, 1951, 
there was an article by Alan Paton, the author of that remark- 
able book, Cry, the Beloved Country, which has for many 
provided an insight into that race problem of all race problems 
which is South Africa. In this article Mr. Paton points out that 
the aims, idealisms, and drives of these recent world wars have 
left their mark on the psychology of peoples everywhere. There 
is evidence everywhere of changes in the human mind and 
conscience, regardless of where victory in these wars has fallen 
or will fall. 

The prime motives in war, he says, are not markets, capital- 
ism, territory; the more fundamental things are man himself, 
his freedom, efforts to dominate him, and his resistance thereto. 
Warring man is primarily concerned about the sanctity of his 
personality. And men will stand together on the sacredness of, 
the veneration for, the human personalities. The author gives 
his hope that Christian Negro Americans even might intervene 
in the coming struggle of the world in Africa, and teach a 
better way, that God is the Father of all of us, even of white 
men. Of course he implies that these Christians from the U.S.A. 
would be fired with a conviction and an experience of, and 
respect for, the processes that make ‘for genuine brotherhood. 
His appeal to us therefore is for Christian obedience. In this 
connection he suggests that our attitudes toward human per- 
sonalities about us are of global concern. He suggests for our 
consideration such questions as the following: 


Do our attitudes sometimes suggest that there is no God 
at all? 

Do we then sometimes persist in our religion as if it were 
merely a social habit? 

Do we give the impression by our attitudes that we do believe 
in God as Creator, but not as a Father who has a divine 
pattern for this whole world? 

Or do we hold the monstrous belief that God once had a 
divine pattern but has forsaken it? 


Our Christian conviction and testimony just here should 
be realistic. 


—H. Kerr Taylor 
Milledgeville, Georgia 
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1De-Tuerters for Life in Mexico 





By REV. H. L. ROSS 


Ceisorsan YOUNG MEN who have had limited opportunities 
for schooling in their villages and ranches are being given unusual 
opportunities for Christian vocational development in the Bible School 
of the Presbytery of the South in Mexico at Coatepec, Mexico. 

After moving the school from “pillar to post” for some years, 
as different pastors found time to teach the students, a site of about 
two acres with two old buildings was secured and a new building 
for the Director’s home has been constructed. The students have 
learned how to build by building as they are learning how to farm 
by farming! 

Classes are held in the forenoons, and work, study and play are 
on the program for the afternoons. Over the week ends the students 
go out in the surrounding villages conducting Sunday schools and 
other religious meetings. 

Some of these young men will return to their villages to give 
voluntary service in their home congregations as they support them- 
selves as Christian farmers and craftsmen. Others will become lay 
workers giving all their time under the direction of the Presbytery, 
while others will continue their studies in the Presbyterian Seminary 
in Mexico City, looking forward to ordination as ministers of the 
Gospel. So the Presbyterian Mission and the Presbyterian Church in 
Mexico seek to train the Christian leadership which is so greatly 
needed there. 
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Left: Training includes evangelistic trips @ Above: Students helped build 
their school @ Below, left: Sand and gravel being loaded to be hauled 
to the building site. 


Above: Students bring in-corn, one of the principal crops @ Below, left: 
Young Mexican farmers such as this one come for training in agriculture 
and Christian living @ Below: Even if he must plow with oxen, a farmer 
can learn how to care for the soil. 
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The Story of Colonization 
and Outpost Work in 
Huntington, 

West Virginia 


By A. R. BIRD, JR. 


Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
Huntington, West Virginia 


ae FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
cHuRCH of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, celebrated its rooth Anniversary 
in 1938. During the first 50 years of 
its existence there was no city of 
Huntington but just a small farming 
community and boat landing known 
as Holderby Landing on the Ohio 
River. Population on the surrounding 
hills was very scattered with the prin- 
cipal manner of transportation being 
river boats, and the rather tortuous 
and mountainous James River Turn- 
pike. 

The great railroad builder, Collis 
P. Huntington, made a site approx- 
imately at the southernmost bend of 
the Ohio River the terminus for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway in 
1870, and started the city named for 
him on its true growth, In 1885 the 
Church had only 59 members, by 
1893, 252 members, and by 1916, 949. 
During this period of rapid growth 
First Church also established two 
daughter churches, Second Presby- 
terian Church in 1908, and Third 
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Church, later called the Highlawn 
Church, in 1913. In that same year it 
dedicated its own new educational 
lant. 

When the present pastor was called, 
he came with the understanding that 
the congregation would be willing to 
undertake colony work and outpost 
work in a lasting way. They agreed 
to provide an assistant or mission 
pastor, or perhaps both. The policy 
of the Home Mission Committee of 
the Session has been to place outposts 
only where we could carry on preach- 
ing services and a permanent work 
with the view of establishing a church 
as soon as possible. 


Beverly Hilts Church 


Ix THE SUMMER OF 1944 
the Session recommended that the 
congregation purchase lots on the 
corner of Norway Avenue and Green 
Oak Drive in the new and rapidly 
growing Beverly Hills section of the 
city. They called the Rev. Charles 
A. Logan, who had just built North- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Ro- 
anoke, Virginia, to come as mission 
pastor to gather a congregation to- 
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Wayne Presbyterian Church. 


gether and build a church in this 
section. By year’s end Dr. Logan had 
collected an interested group of First 
Church members in the neighbor- 
hood, and those not connected with 
any church, to meet in the public 
school for their Sunday preaching 
and Sunday school services. 

The Beverly Hills Church was or- 
ganized with 45 charter members in 
January 1945. The First Church paid 
Dr. Logan’s salary, matched the grant 
of the Home Mission Emergency 
Fund to buy the lots for the new 
church, and offered them $5000 a 
vear on their building fund. Also the 
First Church explained to its congre- 
gation that any members who lived 
in this section were invited to become 
members of the new church if they 
desired to do so, and lists of all the 
members in this section were turned 
over to Dr. Logan to visit, to discover 
their intention, and to invite them to 
the new church. Over the years since 
then about 125 members of First 
Church have elected to move their 
membership to this new church. 


| IT was during 
the war years and building materials 
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were exceedingly hard to get, Dr. 
Logan obtained all necessary mate- 
rials to build a handsome sanctuary, 
with basement ample for Sunday 
school rooms and with extra space 
on all sides for future expansion. The 
total property of this church thus 
cost around $67,000. 

In June 1947 this new congrega- 
tion called the Rev. J. Sherrard Rice, 
then teaching at Assembly’s Training 
School, to be their pastor. They were 
led of God in the call and he was led 
of God to accept, and Dr. Logan 
soon turned the reins over entirely 
to him and went on to build another 
new church in a difficult suburb 
outside Lexington, Kentucky. When 
their new pastor came, the congrega- 
tion of the Beverly Hills Church took 
over his full support, but the First 
Church still gave them $5000 a year 
to encourage them in the construction 
of a new Sunday school building, as 
they had completely outgrown their 
previous quarters. In a very few years, 
under leadership of Mr. Rice, they 
built a handsome $47,000 church 
school addition. 

Beverly Hills has become one of 
the leading churches in the Presby- 
tery with a vigorous and well- 
rounded program in every depart- 
ment. 


W une THE MOTHER 
cHuRCH had been giving this daughter 
members, her own membership had 
been increasing even more rapidly, 
and while she had given generous 
members to this new church, her own 
budget increased still more rapidly. 
It was proven to her thus in many 
ways that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 


Wayne, West 
Virginia 

Sixty per cent of the population of 
West Virginia is found in rural com- 
munities and in towns of 2500 or 
less. Since the census tells us that 
75 per cent of the population are not 
in any church, and usually the church 
membership in the cities is above 25 
per cent, our Session faced the need 
to go into rural areas and seek to 
establish strategic outposts that might, 
in course of time, become self- 
supporting churches, or groups of 
churches. After surveying both Cabell 
and Wayne Counties the most stra- 
tegic place appeared to be in the 
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town of Wayne, County Seat of 
Wayne County, 18 miles from Hunt- 
ington. Several of our members had 
moved into this town, and they had 
asked us to consider starting an out- 


post there. 
\\ E CALLED ATTENTION 


of our members to the fact that there 
seemed to be enough churches there, 
and they replied that there was hardly 
a handful in all of the churches on a 
Sunday morning. We made a check 
over a number of months and found 
that all four of these ¢hurches av- 
eraged 40 present on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and that there was no young 
people’s work in the town whatso- 
ever. 

In January 1946 our assistant pastor, 
the Rev. Joe M. Owen, went out to 
Wayne to hold the first Presbyterian 
Sunday school and church service in 
the single-room frame building that 
was used by the Wayne Woman’s 
Club, for which we paid $2.50 per 
Sunday rent. In this country com- 
munity, growth was slow at first, but 
gradually, especially through the chil- 
dren, more and more began to attend. 
We prayed earnestly for guidance and 
for leadership in this little church. 


"Tl aace YEARS LATER, after 
Mr. Owen had left to continue his 
graduate study and the Rev. J. Gor- 
don Riggan had become mission pas- 
tor of First Church, giving Sunday 
mornings to starting the new Enslow 
Park Church and evenings to the 
Wayne outpost, a layman in Hunting- 
ton who had just come into the First 
Church began going out to Wayne. 
Now he not only teaches the Adult 
Bible Class but preaches every Sun- 
day morning, and evenings as well 
when necessary. The First Church 
became interested in the splendid ad- 
vance of the work in Wayne and 
offered a $2500 challenge fund to 


help them erect an adequate building. 
People in Wayne immediately went 
to work and raised their matching 
$2500 and a_ beautiful two-story 
church building with classrooms on 
the first floor and the auditorium on 
the second was constructed. 

In this County Seat of one of the 
large counties in West Virginia, in 
the most unevangelized section where 
scarcely one out of eight is a member 
of any church, we have a flourishing 
beginning of a home mission field. 
We hope soon to have a full-time 
home mission pastor who can _ use 
Wayne as a base and establish a cir- 
cuit of churches through this rural 
and largely undeveloped county. 


Enslow Park Chureh 


The Beverly Hills Church had 
worked so well that as early as 1945 
we began a survey in the Enslow Park 
area of Huntington, which is the 
most rapidly growing edge of the 
largest residential section of the city. 


Tu OFFICERS DECIDED to 
invite Dr. H. Paul Douglas of the 
Committee of Co-operation and Field 
Research for the Federal Council of 
Churches to make the survey. During 
the summer of 1946 Dr. Douglas had 
a student to come to Huntington and 
work out a full picture of Hunting- 
ton church coverage and probabilities 
of growth for the next 25 years. 

There was the additional question 
of whether the First Church should 
remain in its downtown location and 
build an adequate Sunday school 
plant or move its entire plant to the 
southside, at the cost of three quarters 
of a million dollars or more, which 
Dr. Douglas also took into full ac- 
count. 

He met with the officers before he 
ventured on the program, and at the 
end of the survey gave them a com- 
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Theological Seminary, Richmond, is 
chairman of the home mission com- 
mittee of Kanawha Presbytery. In ad- 
dition, Dr. Bird is a member of the 
boards of trustees of Davis and Elkins 
College and of Union Seminary, and 
of the Board of Christian Education. 
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plete report of his findings. He 
strongly recommended that First 
Church stay in its downtown location 
and improve and modernize its plant, 
and—at least—build the first colony 
church in the Enslow Park area. 

Dr. Douglas’ sane and reasonable 
approach to the whole matter, aug- 
mented by his wide experience, was 
very well received by the officers, 
though a few felt that “a man from 
New York could not tell us how to 
carry out the program in Hunting- 
ton.” The total value of the survey 
has been extremely great. It has given 
us an objective and interdenomina- 
tional view that confirms our local 
feeling of need, and it also revealed 
to the other denominations in Hunt- 
ington that we were anxious to take 
into consideration their best interests 
as well. 

The study of the total spiritual 
needs of the city led eventually to a 
census of the entire city of all the 
Presbyterian Churches and the bring- 
ing of several hundred new members 
into all the churches, This report also 
led to the building of a splendid new 
$150,000 Church school building dedi- 
cated in 1951 at the site of the down- 
town church, a thing we had never 
been able to accomplish while we 
debated the downtown vs. the south- 
side locations. 


= IS NO PROTESTANT 
CHURCH within a mile and a half of 
the Enslow Park Church location, 
and we found by a careful survey 
that there were 75 families within a 
radius of five blocks of the church 
who would be interested in a Presby- 
terian Church. This was an unusually 
large proportion of Presbyterian fam- 
ilies and we felt that it indicated 
immediate action. Objections took the 
form of “why can’t they come down- 
town or go out to Beverly Hills?” or 
“the lot isn’t suitable,” or “we have 
already put up one colony church, 
we can’t spare any more leadership 
or contributions from our own bud- 
get.” This latter objection was grad- 
ually answered by the increasing 
growth of the First Church, both in 
numbers and in activity and the 
steady enlargement of its budget, now 
more than double what it was when 
we first established the Beverly Hills 
congregation. After a period of many 
months of waiting, it was agreed that 
we should find a new mission pastor 
to succeed Mr. Owen and give him 


the oversight of developing a congre- 
gation in this general territory. 


a WE OBTAINED 
the promises of landowners in a re- 
stricted area and all their lienors to 
Waive a restriction for the building of 
a Presbyterian Church and for this 
purpose only, This took about a year 
of hard work and persuasion. When 
we had it accomplished we presented 
the opportunity to the joint boards for 
recommendation to the congregation 
that we buy eight lots, comprising an 
acre and a quarter in a very favorable 
location. There was much discussion 
but finally the vote came 17 to 16. 

With such a divided feeling we felt 
that a special series of prayer meet- 
ings would be in order. Prayer meet- 
ings were called at the church each 
morning and each evening on which 
there was not a regular church service. 
These prayer bands never grew to an 
exceptionally large size. The most 
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Our country’s voice is pleading, ye men of 
God, arise! 

His providence is leading, the land before 
you lies; 

Day-gleams are o’er it bright’ning, and 
promise clothes the soil; 

Wide fields, for harvest whit’ning, invite the 
reaper’s toil. 


The love of Christ unfolding, speed on from 
east to west, 

Till all, His cross beholding, in Him are fully 
blest. 
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present at any one of them was four- 
teen people. Many of them were held 
with three or four, some with only 
two. Perhaps 65 or 70 people all to- 
gether attended them throughout the 
year. 


Ber THROUGH the prayer 
Meetings we came to the conviction 
that objections to buying the lots 
came from a lack of understanding of 
the opportunity. 

The pastor invited each of the of- 
ficers to drive around the territory 
which might be served by this new 
church and which the survey revealed 
contained such a very real challenge. 
During the next month nearly every 
officer agreed to go, and all of them 
showed a remarkable and surprised 
interest in what they saw. 

At the end of the month the joint 
officers met again and one who had 
voted against the purchase of these 
lots moved to reconsider. There was 


very little discussion of the motion 
and when the question was put there 
was a firm and strong “aye” and when 
the negative vote was called for there 
was a total silence! This was certainly 
clear evidence of the leading of the 
Spirit. 


 - AFTER, we had an- 
other evidence of that same leading 
when the Rev. J. Gordon Riggan, 
then at East Ocean View, Virginia, 
accepted the work as mission pastor 
and the job of building this new 
colony church, There were still many 
obstacles, for some who had promised 
to sign waivers declined for various 
reasons after the vote had been taken 
and it was another ten months before 
we finally had all the lots as complete 
waivers and the purchase transaction 
completed 

Mr. Riggan held the first service in 
January 1948 and organized the 
church with 135 charter members, 
including 96 from the First Church, 
May 15, 1948. The church first met 
in various homes in the area. Later 
they met in the Recreational Building 
which First Church owns on the 
southside over a mile away from the 
site of the new church. God con- 
tinued to bless this new Enslow Park 
colony aboundingly, and by their 
first anniversary they had doubled 
their membership and by the second 
anniversary they had tripled it with 
over 400 members. 

Dr. Douglas said in his survey that 
we should buy enough land for a 
church of at least rooo members with 
adequate parking facilities. This was 
done and the church has been grow- 
ing beyond belief, and has con- 
structed a beautiful colonial plant. 
A challenge fund contribution from 
the Home Mission Emergency Fund 
helped buy the land and a $5000 
Program of Progress gift helped on 
the church building itself. 

First Church has continued the 
Beverly Hills plan of operation, pay- 
ing the pastor’s salary until the new 
church called him as their own pastor 
away from the other work of the 
First Church, and also giving them 
$5000 a year for their building fund, 
which it is continuing along with 
other gifts by interested members. 

Kanawha Presbytery has also added 
a challenge gift from their Home 
Mission Advance Fund and. _ their 
present equipment represents an in- 
vestment of about $100,000; almost 
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This is not the boastful story of «a mari or a church, but 
rather the joyful testimony of a West Virginia congrega- 
tion which has found the truth in God’s promise that the 


more it will give the more it will grow. 


half of which they have been willing 
to borrow and are carrying with zeal 
and enthusiasm. 


Outpost at Gill 


O ir PLACES around 
Huntington are still in need of out- 
post and colony work, In the summer 
of 1949 one of our women felt there 
was placed upon her heart a small 
community where she had lived and 
where her parents now reside, 45 
miles up the road toward Logan. She 
started an afternoon mission Sunday 
school in a little schoolhouse in this 
community that had no church what- 
soever. She and the pastor, and the 
minister of education, and minister 
of music, and mission pastor of the 
church went up to Gill from time 
to time. Many of the elders and dea- 
cons also went to hold preaching 
services along with tie Sunday 
school. In this little one-room school- 
house, without lights and without a 
musical instrument, with only a pot- 
bellied stove, a crowd varying be- 
tween 20 and 55, children and adults 
of all ages, has gathered each Sunday 
afternoon for more than two and a 
half years. They are eager to build 
a little chapel and the United Fuel 
Gas Company has agreed to give two 
lots upon which to build. We hope 
that within the next year or two a 
chapel can be started in this area and 
a new chain of missions can reach out 
in this Lincoln County territory 
where the Word of God is not 
heard. Through her prayers and love 
Mrs. W. C. Tipton has carried this 
work forward and deserves the major 
share of the credit for this develop- 
ment. 


, = MR. RIGGAN Was 
called to be pastor of the Enslow 
Park Church the Lord sent us another 
mission pastor in the person of Rev. 
E. H. Hamilton and his wife and fam- 
ily. Mr. Hamilton did yoeman work 
in Gill and at Wayne as well as a 
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Editor. 


large amount of visitation and helpful 
pastoral work in the First Church. 
We feel that the coming of such 
workers as Rev. Charles A. Logan, 
who started the Beverly Hills Church, 
Rev. J. Sherrard Rice, who has car- 
ried it on, Rev. J. Gordon Riggan, 
who started the Enslow Park Church, 
Mr. Gallie King, who was called to 
the leadership of the Wayne Church, 
Mrs. W. C. Tipton at Gill, and Rev. 
E. H. Hamilton have been some of 
the greatest blessings that our church 
has known for spiritual growth and 
enlarged Christian vision. 


Membership has grown in the 
First Church from 1891 to 2112, in 
spite of having given over 400 
members to the colony programs. 
The budget has increased from 
$43,000 overall with $6250 going 
to benevolences in 1943 to $118,- 
656 in 1951-52 with over $60,000 
going to benevolences. 


Aone with this pro- 
gram of the First Church, the Second 
Presbyterian Church organized a new 
colony church in Spring Valley and 


the First Church has given 28 of its 
members to this colony and supported 
the Spring Valley Church strongly, 
through the Home Mission program 
of the Presbytery, until it too has 
become a lovely and promising church 
with large opportunities of service in 
the extreme west end of the city. 
Today no one in Huntington can 
live more than a mile from some 
Presbyterian Church, except for a 
small area in the western end of the 
southside, where, in time to come 
there may be opportunity for another 
church, and in the Westmoreland 
section between Spring Valley and 
the Second Church, where in future 
days there may still be another 
church. 

There is much promise in the sub- 
urbs, and in Chesapeake, Ohio, just 
across the Ohio River where there is 
no Presbyterian Church and a great 
opportunity for rapid growth ... in 
the Pearidge section around the 
Country Club, where we have held 
expansion plans in abeyance honoring 
a church that felt it would be hurt 
at the present time. Also out on the 
Fifth Street Road there is another 
very real opportunity in a rapidly 
growing community. 


The work of colonization and 
outpost establishment has brought 
continual life and vitality and | 
additional leaders into our church 
rather than subtracting in any way 
from the budget or the Christian 
program of our local congregation. 

END 





Beverly Hillis Presbyterian Church 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 15) 


a law faculty, a faculty of medicine 
and others. 


~, AN INHERITANCE from 
the day when education as a whole 
was more closely allied with the 
Church the theological faculty usu- 
ally stands at first rank among its 
brethren, a bow to tradition, if not to 
reality. The contrast with America 
is apparent if one thinks of the best 
seminaries in this land. Whereas there 
are five or six near the top which are 
still closely connected with a Uni- 
versity, the majority are independent, 
standing apart in_ isolation from 
“general education,” and in close 
connection with a mother denomina- 
tion. In Europe, to name the best 
theological schools is simply to call 
the names of the great Universities 
such as Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Paris, Montpellier, 
Basel, Zurich, Marburg, Tuebingen, 
Heidelburg, Bonn, and the rest. 

The second characteristic empha- 
sized by a first glance at a classroom 
in Europe is the strong hold of tradi- 
tion on education. The professor who 
lectures or reads from a prepared 
manuscript for forty-five minutes or 
an hour, to students who, in apparent 
passivity, take voluminous notes, is 
repeating the practice of centuries, 
just as the attitudes and reactions of 
the students are the same as those of 
generations before them. 

There are exceptions in Europe, of 
course, and this type of professor and 
student can easily be found in Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe. But in Eu- 
rope there is far greater adherence to 
tradition in all levels of the educa- 
tional process. There have not been 
the impressive revolutions in educa- 
tional theory and methods which have 
characterized American education. 
Where the pattern is being broken in 
Europe it is still within the broad 
framework of a system that continues 
virtually unbroken. The tenacity of 
tradition is thus illustrated in educa- 
tion as in all human experiences. 


‘Tw MAJOR POINT of dif- 
ference, and the one with the greatest 
ultimate effect on Church life, is not 
to be found on the level of these 
surface impressions but in the cur- 
ricula of European and American 
theological schools. This makes itself 
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Interest in Alaskan 
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More than 200 persons have al- 
ready indicated definite interest in the 
Alaskan tour being sponsored this 
summer by Northern Pacific Railway 
especially for southern Presbyterians. 
Many more are expected to write for 
complete information about the tour 
within the next few weeks. 


Tour Mounts 


The 1952 Alaskan Cruise is care- 
fully organized to the smallest detail 
for the pleasure of all participants. 
Every expense, even to tips and taxis, 
is included in the one original cost 
figure. Full information may be ob- 
tained by writing Presbyterian Tour, 
P. O. Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 





felt not simply in the actual courses 
of study, but in the conduct of the 
courses as well, in the aims of the 
schools and in their finished prod- 
ucts. To reduce it to its simplest 
form, one can say that in America 
heavy emphasis lies on “practical 
subjects” while in Europe they have 
little place in the formal curriculum 
which is heavy with courses in theol- 
ogy and Biblical exegesis. Thus, by 
comparison, where the average Amer- 
ican seminary has a good thirty to 
forty per cent of its courses dealing 
with practical matters such as ad- 
ministration, pastoral duties, religious 
education and worship, the average 
European theological school will have 
perhaps not more than two or three. 
Out of forty courses offered by the 
theological faculty of the University 
of Basel, for example, only two, “Soul 
Care” and “Preaching” were outside 
the realm of doctrinal, historical, or 
Biblical studies. 

Such far-reaching divergence in the 


curriculum is, of course, a matter that 
is rooted in the very nature of the 
Church in Europe and in America. 
While the countercharges of “activ- 
ism” in America and “passivism” in 
Europe are not completely applicable, 
the fundamental emphases are unde- 
niably there. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out 
that the absence of specific courses in 
the European curriculum is not al- 
ways indicative of the true state of 
affairs, for in discussion groups and 
in other ways practical matters do 
come into consideration. There are 
certainly lacking, however, the multi- 
ple courses of today’s American semi- 
nary preparing the pastor for the 
multiple activities and organizational 
tasks of today’s Church. There is 
lacking, as well, any effort to give 
the student firsthand acquaintance 
with these tasks in field work or lab- 
oratory training. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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For his own and the Kingdom’ s sake 


es your child | if 


to be a world citizen 


Reeves MY DAUGHTER brought me home from a 
hospital stay and I found her small four-and-a-half- 





re- year-old son playing happily with Regina, a six-year-old Ukranian 
tail girl who, with her DP parents, had been temporarily in my home. 
oy Chuckie had never seen her before but they had been having a 
oe wonderful day playing as if they had known each other for years. 
ob. But one thing troubled him deeply: he spoke to her repeatedly 
Dur, as they played but she did not understand his English, and she spoke 
nia. often to him but he couldn’t make out her broken German dialect. 
ston At last he turned his bewildered face to her and blurted out his 
= puzzlement: “J don’t understand a word you say!” And he didn’t! 
due But he could understand her rollicking laughter as she enjoyed 
‘oa, the bliss of the doll and the doll carriage that a neighbor had lent 
tiv- her. And she could understand his many kindnesses as he shared his 
in tricycle with her and taught her to guide it and propel it faster and 
a faster down the driveway and the sidewalk. Words might be un- 
| intended barriers to their sharing of ideas but kindness and shared 
out happiness made many bridges across the gap that separated their 
: A tiny worlds. 

ol. 

— Aut or THIS, you see, is a twentieth-century parable in 
do missionary education. It blooms out, almost before we know it, into 
are a strategy for the vast Christian community that is, in reality, the 
ti- =| ~~ world-wide mission of the church. This tremendously vital enterprise 
mi- | should take root in each of our homes. This means that the young 
a” + mothers and fathers of our Christian homes have rich fields to sow 
» is» and till if they will catch a vision of their high privilege. 

rive They can discover, sometimes quite unexpectedly, how their 
nce children will love to find new friends in children of other lands, and 
lab- how it will push back their horizons and broaden their sympathies 


and enrich their imaginations and deepen their understanding of their 
world. It is good for them to discover in their own experience how 
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dear and how worthy the children 
of the distant lands are. 

Chuckie can be told now of the 
many Pedros and Maries who are 
as lovable and worthy as Regina. He 
can become acquainted with them 
through pictures and stories or letters 
and toys their hands have fashioned, 
and he can learn about their far-off 
homes and their hungers and their 
longings and their hopes. And he 
can be a wiser child and a better 
world citizen because of these lessons 
in world friendship and because of 
their tugging at his heartstrings. Sym- 
pathy and love are wonderful food 
for his spirit. 

He—and your Bill or Susan—can 
be sold shares in the brave and won- 
derful world that tomorrow may yet 
bring us if they and the Pedros and 
Maries can be taught about each other 
and helped to build this brighter, 


friendlier world together. 


oo SHARES can _ be 
bought for a dollar or a dime in the 
next missionary offering. They need 
cost no more than a malted or a sun- 
dae or a cone or an afternoon’s out- 
ing. And these shares—every one of 
them—will pay wonderful dividends, 
collectible at par anywhere in the 
world. For they can light the faces 
and the wistful hopes of countless 
children in many lands. They can put 
eternal songs into the hearts of chil- 
dren everywhere who have a right 
to know God and learn how to do 
his will in the better world they can 
help him to make in their day. 

Surely this is a tremendous privi- 
lege for us who are Christian parents! 

We, through our children, can 
help to build the whole world 
about the feet of Christ! And we 
can bind it together in peace and 
prosperity and godliness by the awe- 
some power that is in the supple 
hands of little children who in our 
Christian homes have learned to love 
all other children of our heavenly 
Father. 

Your Betty can learn how a little 
girl in India who is despised by her 
parents because she is a girl comes 
to hear about Jesus and understand 
that He wanted all of us to know 
that we are eternally important to 
our heavenly Father. And your little 
girl can be told how this girl in 
distant India grows to be a Christian 
who becomes a Bible woman and 
teaches others about the Book that 
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you and I take for granted. 

And your Bill can be shown how 
he can enlist, without ever leaving 
your roof, in the vast army of Chris- 
tian youth who, by their giving to 
missions, take the banners of Christ, 
bloodlessly and mightily, into the 
darkest parts of the world to banish 
illiteracy and teach hygiene and soil 
conservation and crop rotation and 
found orphanages, and homes for the 
aged, and hospitals, and schools, and 
preach the Gospel of Christ and His 
redeeming love and power. All of 
this—and much more—is done with 
the money that children can feel the 
richer for giving because it is due 
their Lord. 


O: COURSE, now that we 
have mentioned enlistment, Bill may 
catch the glamour of those far-flung 
armies of world-wide friendship and 
want to enlist in them for the dura- 
tion to be in some sense another 
Livingstone or Carey or Schweitzer. 
This great army of missionaries is 
based on your local church, along 
with a great multitude of others, and 
it is bearing your banners and doing 
your work as they feed and heal and 
teach and enrich millions of others in 
His name. 

So every Christian home should be 
glad to use this rich opportunity to 
teach its growing children that they 
are already citizens in our narrowing 
world, where Okinawa and Seoul and 
Kaesong are perilously near our door- 
steps, and may yet be used to sweep 
us from our cultural and economic 
moorings. We should be realistic 
enough and Christian enough to see 
to it that our children are reared for 
citizenship in this world-wide Chris- 
tian community which on every con- 
tinent shares in the love of the heav- 
enly Father. His vast family includes 
each Christian home. He wishes us to 
know and value and love each other 
wherever and however this may be 
possible. It is part of our Christian 
brotherhood, and we must never neg- 
lect it if we value our spiritual growth 
as Christians. 


W: ALL NEED to find our 
way about in this great family of 
God. The youngest of us can be 
taught the excitement of exploration 
and discovery and social fulfillment. 
And it can be done in the name of 
Christian missions and Christian edu- 
cation and Christian experience. 


There’s a perfectly good reason 
for our interest in world friendship 
and the world mission of the Chris- 
tian Church. Our risen Lord com- 
manded us to go into all the world, 
making disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, and teaching them to 
observe everything He had com- 
manded. And He promised that He 
would be with us to the very end if 
we did that! 

We have given old clothing to the 
needy of other lands through Church 
World Service. We have given great 
sums for Overseas Relief to provide 
food and other help for those whom 
war has ravaged. We should be as 
eager now to provide our brothers in 
all the world with education for 
moral and spiritual integrity and good 
will and righteousness, which are en- 
during foundations for brotherhood 
and peace. But we must try also to 
provide them with training and op- 
portunities for the adequate develop- 
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dren of other lands seem closer when you dress up in their national costumes. 
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ment of their innate talents and 
capacities. 

This can never be properly done 
with miserly gifts. If a parent can 
spend $100 on the birthday celebra- 
tion of a child, he should be ashamed 
to give less than a commensurate 
amount to the world-wide Christian 
mission and watch his son grow up 
content to give the Lord pittances 
while spending money in _ lavish 
amounts on comparatively unimpor- 
tant things. 


W: WHO ARE CHRISTIAN 
PARENTs should teach our children 
the intense satisfactions that come 
from giving worthily to religious and 
charitable enterprises in which the 
Christian world mission should come 
second only to our local church. 
Aren’t we in danger of forgetting 
that sacrificial giving is a Christian 
grace? Do we dare to fail to teach 
this to our children? 
Many an American child, on his 
way home from school and some- 
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times shortly before a bountiful eve- 
ning meal in his home, will sit down 
in a confectionery and order a malted 
milk or a frosted float that costs 
enough to provide a simple meal for 
a starving family. Is it wise for a par- 
ent to allow his child to spend several 
times as much on trivial and unim- 
portant things as he gives each week 
to his Church in its world-wide 
work? Is this fair to the Church of 
tomorrow? Is it fair to the growing 
child, and to his developing char- 
acter? 

It would shame our sense of hos- 
pitality to see our child enjoy food 
selfishly in his home without sharing 
it with his guest. Shall we not remind 
him of the multitude of the hungry 
and underprivileged and poorly 
taught who could be made happy 
and useful and Christian if he and 
others would share some of their 
coins with them? 


Every PARENT OWEs his 
child lessons in the value of money. 


This is tremendously important in a 
world where money buys comforts 
and security. But the parent also owes 
his child lessons in the comparative 
values of spending and giving—and 
in weighing the proportionate values 
of the things for which we can use 
our money. 

Too few of our homes have taught 
their members to give either justly 
or generously to the Church and its 
world mission. Do we expect our 
Christ to countenance this failure? 

A young infantryman in the army 
in World War I managed, with help 
of his fiancée, to support a young 
national in a theological school in 
far-off India. The cost was less than 
the amount many a high school stu- 
dent spends today on unimportant 
and unnecessary things. Many a Chris- 
tian home could adopt some such 
undertaking as a laboratory project 
in Christian world citizenship and be 
the richer for it! And many a home, 
if unable to do this, could hold up 
ideals of Christian service, through 
mission study in the home and mis- 
sionary giving, that might lead to the 
recruitment of someone in its local 
church for missionary service. 


I. Is BOTH a duty and a 
Christian privilege to bring training 
in world citizenship into our homes. 

We shall never take the world for 
Christ without an adequate strategy 
and sufficient workers and adequate 
financial support. With a sense of 
world mission that roots deeply in 
our homes, we must study world 
needs and bring plans to fulfillment. 
Ours is a great world Church that 
aims to evangelize the world and finds 
it a privilege to carry forward a 
many-sided mission that ministers to 
the physical and the spiritual needs 
of all whom our Lord yearns to call 
His own. 

Shall we deny Him any part of 
His dream? 

Shall we dwarf our child’s sens¢ 
of the importance of the world mis- 
sion of the Saviour? 

Your child deserves to be a world 
citizen sharing in the vastness and 
the glory of that Kingdom on which 
the sun never sets. 

Help your child to find his way 
into these rewarding experiences! 

You will thereby enrich his life 
greatly and eternally! END 


Reprinted from THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 















By PAUL LESLIE GARBER 


Professor of Bible at Agnes ScotteCollege 


How would you find 
out what Solomon’s Temple looked 
like? You would secure a student of 
the Bible who could look up what 
experts in Biblical languages know 
and what Biblical archaeologists have 
found. 

You would secure a professional 
model maker, skillful in working with 
miniature objects of wood, metal, and 
plaster. You would allow these part- 
ners four and a half years to carry on 





Solomon’s Temple 


Is in Georgia 


correspondence halfway around the 
world, examine a dozen or more li- 
braries, and spend much time in what 
often proved unfruitful experimenta- 
tion. What you would get would be 
like the Howland-Garber model re- 
construction of Solomon’s Temple 
which is now on display at Agnes 
Scott College in Decatur, Georgia. 

In 1945, | began to look for a pic- 
ture of Solomon’s Temple for my 
classroom at Agnes Scott. It had to 


Dr. Paul Leslie Garber, whose re- 
search made the model accurate, 
is shown fitting prefabricated sec- 
tions into the floor plan. 


be a representation scholars approved. 
None of the available reconstructions 
seemed to be acceptable. An adver- 
tisement from E. G. Howland, pro- 
fessional model maker of Troy, Ohio, 
came to my desk. Mr. Howland made 
an estimate on making a rough model 
based on an article by the editor of 
“The Biblical Archaeologist”—Pro- 
fessor George Ernest Wright of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago. The cost was prohibitive. 

Then Mr. Howland made this offer: 
To promote the cause of Bible teach- 
ing, he would contribute with no 
charge both his labor and the materials 
in the model, if I would do the neces- 
sary research. 


W HEN the finished mu- 
seum piece model arrived in Decatur 
it was insured by the express company 
for $10,000. Students of the age of 
Solomon, like Dr. Wright, feel the 
Howland-Garber model can be ac- 
cepted with assurance as an accurate 
depiction of the Temple when it was 
new, about 950 B.c. 

The Temple Hiram of Tyre, de- 
signed and constructed for King 
Solomon, is the Bible’s most famous 
building. References to it, its prede- 
cessor, the Tabernacle, and its suc- 
cessors, the temples of Zerubbabel 
and Herod, appear in more than half 
of the Old Testament books and in 
nearly half of the New Testament 
books. Extended descriptions of the 
first Temple and its furnishings are 
given in I Kings 6—8, II Chronicles 
3 and 4, Jeremiah 52, and Ezekiel 
40—42. 

In Solomon’s time the Jerusalem 
Temple was a fine example of con- 
struction after the Phoenician man- 
ner. One royal visitor traveled by 
caravan more than 1,500 miles to see 
it and other marvels of Solomon’s 
court. I Kings 10:4-5 reports: “And 
when the queen of Sheba had seen 
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all . . . there was no spirit in her.” 
The Temple stood for nearly 400 years 
as the national “cathedral” of the He- 
brews. It was destroyed in the flames 
of punitive warfare in 586 B.c. 


Tue appearance of 
Solomon’s place of worship, at once 
simple in design and elegant in the 
rich materials used, has attracted the 
imagination and creative efforts of 
many artists, draftsmen, engineers, 
and model makers. The earliest known 
European efforts were Bh. Lamy 
(Paris, 1720) and A. Altschul (Am- 
sterdam, 1724). A model made in 
England appeared as part of the dio- 
rama, “Proclaim Freedom,” and was 
put on exhibit at the Jewish Museum 
in New York City in 1950. 

Conrad Schick lived in Jerusalem 
while he made his models of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, Palace, and other 
buildings. His work, first published in 
1896, is that most frequently seen in 
Bible dictionaries and handbooks. Of 
Schick’s model, as of most reconstruc- 
tions made before the past fifty years 
of Biblical archaeology, it must be 
said with regret that whatever Solo- 
mon’s Temple looked like, it did not 
look like this. 

The reconstruction we need is one 
for whose every detail evidence can 
be cited from some recognized au- 
thority in the Biblical text or in Bibli- 
cal archaeology, preferably reliable 





Photos by Carolyn Carter 
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Front view of the model of Solomon’s Temple which shows it as it actually looked. 





Biblical archaeologists and experts in Bible history were consulted for the details. 


evidence from both fields of study. 
Mr. Howland and I tried to make 
that kind of model. We wanted a 
representation Bible teachers of 
church and synagogue schools and 
of universities could use with confi- 
dence. We refused to put into the 
model any feature for which we 
were unable to secure authorization 
from the work of some recognized 
scholar. This policy meant omitting 
from the model many features usually 
thought to be parts of the Temple; 
for example, the towers flanking the 
porch, the exterior door on the south 
side, and the cubicle-like arrangement 
of the side chambers, The general 


impression of the Temple so con- 
ceived accents its simple dignity and 
excellence. 


We encountered scores 
of questions. What kind of stone did 
the Phoenician masons of the tenth 
century B.c, use in the Temple? 
Where did it come from? What color 
was it? What size blocks did they 
cut? What did their finished walls 
look like? 

Did cedars of Lebanon grow large 
enough to produce beams which could 
reach from wall to wall? What color 
was the wood? How did the grain 

(Continued on page 37) 


Bet Linton and Diane Morris, Agnes Scott students, examine with interest 
the interior (wall removed for better view) of Solomon’s Temple. From 
here the carvings within the rooms are visible. 
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EXCITING DAYS 


(Continued from p. 7) moments of Christian fellow- 
ship is the normal relationship of Pioneers and 
their leaders for 24 hours a day for five days or 
a week. During that time your boy or girl has 
fellowship in worship, study, activity, and play 
with those who are Christian and expect him to 
be Christian in every attitude and relation of 
life. In that atmosphere, in the informal, friendly 
relations of older and younger Christian friends, 
there is tremendous inspiration and challenge to 
Christian ideals and purposes. Parents can help 
if they encourage their children when they re- 
turn from such an experience to talk about it, no 
matter how halteringly, and to strengthen them 
in the new ideals and resolves formed at camp. 


Mocu the same thing could be said 
of the Senior Conference. At these Presbytery 
and Synod Conferences the program is geared 
to the more mature interests and needs of seniors. 
There may be superficial differences, but the 
heart of the experience, the sense of real Chris- 
tian fellowship, is the same. A sympathetic 
mother can get behind the surface stories of ball 
games and swimming, of escapades and stunts, 
and sense the inspiration of the experience. Young 
people returning from such a week often want 
to talk about those new resolves and high pur- 
poses they have made. 

In such moments of sharing after a Conference 
a mother may come to know her own child 
as he really is thinking and dreaming. A wise 
parent will build upon the summer conference 
experience, and help to clinch forever the dreams 
and resolves formed there. Some young people 
first accept the challenge to public profession of 
faith in Christ at a summer conference. For 
others decisions regarding the choice of a Chris- 
tian vocation, whether a church vocation or 
otherwise, are made there. Parents who sta 
close to their children will learn of these de- 
cisions and be a source of understanding and 
encouragement. 

There are other things happening in the Sen- 
ior High program in the church. New terminol- 
ogy has been adopted for the Commissions of 
the Senior High program. The revised Com- 
mission plan now being used by our church is 
similar to that being adopted by the youth 
groups of over 30 denominations in the United 
Christian Youth Movement. The five commis- 
sions: Christian Faith, Christian Witness, Chris- 
tian Outreach, Christian Citizenship, Christian 
Fellowship have been discussed in some detail 
in the April PrespyTertaN Survey, in Earnest 


Worker and the Church papers during March, 





and in the issues of Presbyterian ACTION, the 
monthly magazine of the Board of Christian 
Education. A completely revised set of manuals 
is now in use. 

Your informed interest in this plan would 
mean a great deal to your high school child, 
particularly if he is a member of the youth 
council. All seven of the manuals for the Senior 
High Fellowship are bound in one volume, the 
Handbook for the Senior High Fellowship, 
which is available for $1.00 at the Presbyterian 
Book Stores. To get a copy and become familiar 
with the various commissions would enable par- 
ents to discuss the church activities of a high 
school son or daughter. 


Beump the young person in his 
church activity is always a faithful and interested 


adult leader. Have you as a parent given these . 


leaders your full support? The effectiveness of 
the Church’s ministry to your children depends 
largely on these leaders, Sunday school teachers, 
advisers, scout leaders, choir directors, and the 
others. Are you doing all you can to help them 
do an effective job with your child? They may 
be calling on you for special service—to help in 
a particular program or activity, to use your 
car to help with transportation, to entertain the 
young people in your home, or perhaps even 
to take over one of these key places of leader- 
ship yourself. Consider carefully your respon- 
sibilities as a church member and a parent before 
you decide. Do you know personally the people 
who lead various parts of the program? Have 
you talked with them about your son or daugh- 
ter, helping them to understand their needs and 
possibilities, and learned in turn what you can 
do in your home to strengthen what the Church 
seeks to do? Do you consider yourself a part 
of the team of those concerned for the Church’s 
ministry to your child, and other young people 
like him? Your opportunity for sharing effec- 
tively extends beyond your contact with your 
own son or daughter to all those in the Church 
who are helping in his Christian growth. You are 
a part of a team. Be sure you do your part. 

These are exciting days for young people. 
Each day brings new Opportunities and new 
challenges. Your church’s program seeks to help 
these Pioneer and Senior High boys and girls 
grow in Christian living. Experiences at church 
and at a summer camp or conference can be 
milestones in that Christian growth. A father’s 
interest, a mother’s sympathetic understanding 
can make them vital and lasting in their lives. 
God has entrusted children to you—help them 
become the men and women God wants them 
to be. 
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SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 


(Continued from page 35) 
appear and could we reproduce it 
accurately on the scale of three- 
eighths of an inch to the foot cubic? 
In selecting all his materials, Mr. 
Howland had to think in terms of this 
reduced size, remembering that in 
this model a six-foot man would be 
only about two and a half inches high 
and would see every appointment of 
the Temple in corresponding size. 

Biblical records give the inside 
measurements of the original build- 
ing as approximately thirty feet wide, 
forty-five feet high, and 120 feet long. 
The model and courtyard are forty- 
four inches wide and _ seventy-five 
inches long, while the Temple build- 
ing itself and the platform on which 
it stood, measure twenty-two and one 
half by forty-three and one half 
inches. 


AccoRDING to the 
records, Solomon’s workmen prefab- 
ricated all the materials outside the 
Temple area. In I Kings 6:7, we find 
that “the house . . . was built of 
stone made ready before it was 
brought thither: so that there was 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house.” 


Were color paints used 
in the Temple? The Bible does not 
mention them. But a German archae- 
ologist named Schumacher found in 
1905 at Megiddo a mural of a painted 
incense burner from the time of Solo- 
mon. Schumacher had the colors 
copied and reproduced them in his 
book. The mural has since faded out 
of existence. We copied the colors 
from Schumacher’s book on modern 
color film and have reproduced them, 
together with the design, for our 
chapters on .he free-standing Temple 
columns, named Jachin and Boaz. 

What did the Bible writers mean 
when they mentioned cherubim? Not 
rosy, winged infants, says Professor 
W. E. Albright of Johns Hopkins 
University and foremost U. S. author- 
ity on Biblical archaeology. The 
cherubim were rather the legendary 
sphinxes which appear in so many 
designs of Solomon’s time, a hybrid 
creature—part man, part lion, and 
part bird. 

A 35mm. filmstrip which is available 
from the producers, Southeastern 
Films, Mortgage Guarantee Building, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Seventh annual Women’s Training School, Stillman College. 


The Board of Women’s Work 
Announces the Annual 


STILLMAN WOMEN’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
August 5-12 


COURSES AND TEACHERS 


eg rr Mrs. M. F. Reynolds 

PUUMOUNONUIEY BBW ois ccs ccccavevent Mrs. Robert Dewell 

Program Building ...................Mrs. Arena L, Devarieste 

II. ivkin Wir speeds dee vkcuseses Rev. Lawrence Bottoms 

The Home and the Church 

WORE TONES o.oo oes c ccs cawens Rev. William Anderson 

Co ee en Miss Marion Wilcox 
MORDUIVG WAPCEE snic.6.o 5 cisdovs icsncavic Rev. and Mrs. Alex. R. Batchelor 
MORNING PLATFORM HOUR ....... 

(In two parts) 
Building a Church Library .........Miss B. Lewis 
Meeting the Boards of our Church ..Miss Evelyn Green 


AFTERNOON 
Conferences with teachers 
Conferences with Bible leaders under leadership of Dr. Janie McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary Board of Women’s Work. 
Officer’s Training Classes under leadership of Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, 
Mrs. Percy Terrel, Mrs. Julian Hutaff and the newly elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Women’s Work. 


EVENING PROGRAMS 

Keynote speaker—Dr. F. T. Wilson, Dean School of Religion, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

First Meeting—Women of the Church, Snedecor Region. 

Presentation of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 

Address—Our Protestant Heritage, Mrs. C. S. Harrington member Cen- 
tral Committee, World Council of Churches. Member Board of 
Women’s Work. 

Concert—Saturday night. 

Address—Peace. Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, General Director, United 
Church Women, National Council of Churches of Christ. 

Annual Candlelight Service. 


MUSIC Under direction of Mrs. Albert H. Jackson, Berean Center, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


WHO MAY COME? Negro women of the Presbyterian Church in the. 
United States and delegates from other denominations if dormitory 
space permits. 

Dean, Mrs. John L. Parkes ........ Assistant Dean, Mrs. Arena Devarieste 
Board of Women’s Work, 309 Henry Grady Bldg. Altanta, Georgia. 




















It Cannot Be Hid 


Mabaluki and Ntumba, Christians! 


A city set on a bill can- 
not be hid.”* Light will shine out 
from a Christian home in any coun- 
try. In Africa, surrounded by heathen 
homes, a Christian home glows with 
a bright light. 

Mabaluki and Ntumba began their 
Christian home soon after the turn of 
the century. 

Mabaluki had seen the cruelty and 
terror of heathenism in its worst form 
from childhood. He was only a lad 
when Lumpungu, the great fighting 
chief of the Basongi, raided and 
plundered his village, taking him and 
many from his tribe as slaves. The 





* This quotation from the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament is copyrighted, 
1946, by the International Council of Religious 
Education and is used by permission. 





By MARTHA WORTH 


Mrs. William Worth, Missionary in Africa. 


young women were given to their 
nobles as concubines. 

Mabaluki saw members of his family 
clubbed to death, or burned to death 
by tying dry grass all over them and 
setting them afire—after that they 
were eaten! He himself had a big 
hole cut in his ear, the symbol of a 
slave that he bears to this day. He 
was given to Lumpungu’s brother to 
do housework until he was strong 
enough to harvest rubber. During the 
next few years he was sold half a 
dozen times to people in as many dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Each time 
the purchase price was about $15. The 
actual material given in trade was 
usually ten pieces of cloth and a shirt, 
or ten copper crosses, 


He became the property 
of a white man who practiced philan- 
thropy in the following manner: After 
buying many slaves, he would pay 
them a small wage. If a slave ac- 
cumulated his wages, they would be 
sufficient to buy his freedom after 
about four years. Mabaluki took ad- 
vantage of this offer. Rumors of 
Luebo, where they had a book from 
God and were teaching a new reli- 
gion, reached him. When he became 
free he made his way immediately to 
Luebo. In time he became a Christian 
and learned to read and write. 

When the Morrison Bible School 
for training evangelists was moved 
from Luebo to Mutoto in 1917, 
Mabaluki and Ntumba, his wife, went 
with it. He became supervisor of the 
students’ field work. For thirty-five 
years he served the Mission in this 
capacity. Last year when the Bible 
School was moved to Kakinda, he and 
his wife, Ntumba, went with it, 

A family tree of Christians started 
with this couple, each a ray of light. 
An even dozen children were born 
to them, seven sons and five daugh- 


ters. Only one died as a child. This 
is an amazing thing in a country 
where infant mortality is extremely 
high—so much so that the govern- 
ment exempts a man from paying tax 
if he has four living children. 


Tie deven ‘chides 
grew up around a family altar, a 
happy family, trusting God and lov- 
ing each other. They love music and 
often hymns ring out from their home 
in the evening, accompanied by 
guitars. 

One son is an evangelist; another is 
in the Bible School at Kakinda pre- 
paring to become one. The other sons 
are Christian laymen with good posi- 
tions, each carrying the Christian light 
to another part of the Congo. 

As the daughters became of mar- 
riageable age, the parents sought 
Christian men to become their hus- 
bands, even though they were able to 
pay only small doweries. The three 
oldest daughters married evangelists. 
The husband of one daughter is now 
the pastor in the Institute Morrison 
village at Kakinda, but when she mar- 
ried him, he was only a poor student. 
Another daughter is the wife of the 
head teacher at Mutoto. 


Even with such a large family, 


Children and some of the grandchildren of 
Mabaluki and Ntumba 
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Ntumba found time to help in the 
Girls’ Boarding Department and has 
taught hundreds of girls to cook good 
casava bread. Her home is noted 
among African friends for hospitality 
—any unexpected guest can count on 
a warm welcome and good meal. 
Ntumba is a strong willed woman 
who loves her husband, children, and 
grandchildren. 

When the first little boat made of 
pine boards from packing boxes was 
to be tried on Lake Munkamba, 
Mabaluki was asked to go out and 
help launch it. There had been a 
superstition for generations that the 
Lake swallowed everyone who dared 
go on the water. After he left home, 
the thought of this Lake swallowing 
her husband overcame Ntumba. She 
called a son and quickly sent him 
running the thirty-five miles to the 
Lake to tell him not to get in the boat. 
Mabaluki thought this over seriously, 
but true to his usual courage, he went 
with the missionary. Today their 
children and grandchildren swim in 
this Lake with no thought of fear. 


Tue light from _ the 
home of Mabaluki and Ntumba con- 
tinues to sent out new rays. They 
now have twenty-six grandchildren. 
When a well-to-do Catholic recently 
wanted to marry the oldest grand- 
daughter, Mabaluki and his son stead- 
fastly refused. The oldest grandson 
is one of the finest medical students 
in the Mutoto hospital. He shows 
much interest in the needs of the 
patients and in bringing them to know 
their Saviour. His new bride is the 
granddaughter of a pastor. 

It is impossible to estimate how far 
the light rays from this one Christian 
home reach out into the darkness of 
Africa today; or, how many will be 
gathered “around the Throne of God 
in Heaven” in future generations be- 
cause of the faith of Mabaluki and 
Ntumba and this outstanding Congo 
Christian home. END 





Austin Chapel Planned 


Campaign plans are underway at 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas, for 
a $10,000 prayer chapel. 

The campaign, sponsored by the 
Ministerial Student Association, is en- 
listing the support of Presbyterians 
throughout the state as well as else- 
where. 

The proposed chapel would seat 
about fifty people. 
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... ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye ask, and receive 
not, because ye ask amiss. James 4:2-3 


“It is not for a lack of understanding in prayer that our prayers run 
dry, but for lack of love. We do not care enough about people and 
causes to pray for ourselves on their account, or for them.”—Adapted. 


Let us pray this month for— 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY meeting in Charleston, West Virginia, June 5— 

e the commissioners to be led of the Spirit in discussion and actions 

e the moderator, clerks, secretaries of Boards to have divine guidance 

e the Church (you and I) to be faithful in prayer during these days, 
that God’s will be done and our Church become truly great. 


THE MINISTERS— 


e in their summer preaching services 
e in their evangelistic leadership of the total church membership 


THE OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH— 
e with great vision 


in their responsibilities to the General Assembly 


e planning for the spiritual and financial welfare of the Church 
@ supporting the program of the Church faithfully 


THE ADULTS— 


e in training schools and conferences 


e in the local church program 


e in family, and citizenship responsibilities 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF OUR CHURCH— 


e@ in summer conference experiences 
e making decisions for life service 
e facing the uncertainties of a warring world 


THE SUFFERING PEOPLE OF THE WORLD— 


e in refugee homes 
e in prisoner camps 
e in battle lines 


Pray for Peace! 





RSV Bible Printing 
Begun with Prayer 


Printing of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible was begun 
in New York with brief ceremonies 
in which officials of the National 
Council of Churches participated. 
The ceremonies took place in the 
plant of the American Book-Stratford 
Press, Inc. 

A prayer was offered by Dr. Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert, general secretary 
of the National Council, after which 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, associate general 
secretary, pressed an electric switch 


which started the presses rolling. 

Simultaneously, the Revised Ver- 
sion also went on the presses in two 
other plants—the H. Wolff Book 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Teterboro, 
New Jersey, and the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Plates were 
sent to Edinburgh, Scotland, where 
Bibles for the rest of the English 
speaking world will be published. 

Publication date of the Revised 
Version is September 30, by which 
time nearly one million copies will 
be available. The printing begun here 
includes both the Old and the New 
Testaments. Publisher of the Revised 
Version is Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York. (RNS) 
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By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Avozecence is almost as 
hard for parents as it is for the 
youngsters themselves. Psychologists 
for years have dealt with the prob- 
lems of growing up for the young 
person, but only recently parents have 
felt free enough in their roles to 
realize the magnitude of the adjust- 
ments that parents must make as their 
children grow up. 

Mary Alice’s mother smiled as she 
lengthened another of Mary Alice’s 
skirts. 

“My, how this child is growing!” 
she commented to her husband be- 
hind his paper. 

“Wish she’d learn to pick up her 
things,” he mumbled as he pulled a 
tennis ball from behind his back. 

“But she’s really quite mature in 
many ways. Why, just yesterday—” 
mother began again. 

“IT know, I know, and last Sunday’s 
supper was a masterpiece. Shows she 
can do things when she really wants 
to, What gets me is that she’s so un- 
reliable. A child one minute and more 
grown up than either of us the next. 
Ho, hum. That’s life, I suppose.” 

Yes, that’s life. Especially when 
children are growing up so fast. Full 
of contradictions as well as unreli- 
ability. Full of mixed feelings for 
both parents. Full of problems and 
puzzles and new ways of living and 
looking at life for both parents and 
their children. 

The mixed feelings that her parents 
shared about Mary Alice are only a 
sample of the mixture of emotions 
that parents have toward their grow- 
ing children. 


Fem AND ADMIRATION 
loom large for most parents. That this 
child of theirs, so recently a helpless 
infant, a clumsy toddler, now is a 
creature of such size and strength 
is an overwhelming feeling that many 
parents share. Pride in the skills and 
achievements that unfold so rapidly 
as growing children get the feel of 
what they can do. Admiration for 
the way these growing youth open 
up for themselves new outlets and 
expressions for their interests. Satis- 
faction in the promotions and the 
honors that come along. Pleasure in 
the open admiration of friends and 
oftentimes total strangers. These are 
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Our Children 


familiar feelings to most of us as 
parents of growing youth, 

Bewilderment, annoyance, and 
some irritation are not rare, Mary 
Alice’s father is right. When we are 
honest with ourselves most of us as 
parents admit to considerable irrita- 
tion over the spottiness of our young- 
ster’s behavior. Annoyance. over the 
almost complete disregard for adult 
values so frequent among older chil- 
dren—the noise and the untidiness 
and the crudity are difficult to bear. 
Irritation at the inconsistency and un- 
reliability of youth—pajamas on the 
floor in a heap six days out of seven, 
and then the day dawns when the 
room is immaculate, a decorator’s 
dream (Jimmy is expected over at 
four). Bathroom a mess four tubs out 
of five, and then for a chit of a scout 
leader who is dropping by to leave 
a package, such scouring as would 
do any adult proud. Too tired to 
study or to help with the dishes— 
but when Henry calls, so peppy and 
full of life that one wonders at the 
source of all the extra vitality. Weeks 
without any real studying as far as 
we can see and then a sudden burst 
that lasts for days and results in a 
stunning fifty-page report for a new 
science teacher. Thoughtlessness of 
everything and everybody, and then 
a devoted dedication to a particularly 
difficult task to please the family. Be- 
wildering is the word for such be- 
havior. Semantics should do better 
by us. 


|, realizing 
that now is the time for tryouts in 
adult roles, that old familiar tasks like 
picking up clothes and wiping dishes 
and studying the same old stuff have 
lost much of their appeal because they 
really have been mastered, and that 
now it’s stronger stuff that is needed 
and pounced upon so eagerly—all this 
recognition of the nature of adoles- 
cent craving goes just so far in help- 





ing us as parents, because we don’t 
just think our way through our 
youngsters’ adolescence, we feel our 
way through it with them. 

Emotionally frustrating are these 
children of ours. Parents could prob- 
ably take the mixture of admiration 
and bewilderment with more grace if 
their own hurt feelings weren’t so 
hopelessly entangled. But budding 
adolescents can be so emotionally frus- 
trating to their parents. Time was 
when this same child would rush in to 
be loved with the vigor of an affec- 
tionate puppy. Then hurts could be 
kissed away. Tales of woe could be 
poured out and talked over and 
worked out. The sweet peace of bed- 
time had its satisfactions for us as 
parents, too. 

But now that they are growing 
older, their problems are sometimes 
fought out behind closed doors. The 
kids in the neighborhood may hear 
of defeats and tragedies before their 
parents do. The youngster is too big 
to be cuddled. Too big to be fondled 
and petted and tucked into bed. Too 
big to be held in the lap or to be 
kissed the way he liked it once. Too 
big for the mothering we so enjoyed. 
Too big to give us longer the satis- 
factions we knew as parents of smaller 
children. We are no longer loved and 
respected and obeyed in the same way 
we were a few years ago. Our author- 
ity has changed. We must change 
with it. 


Moca HAS BEEN said of 
the problem of discipline and guid- 
ance for these older children. At a 
time when he needs his parents most 
—when he is facing serious problems, 
making important decisions, meeting 
new hazards—at this of all times he 
insists on his independence and but 
rarely accepts parental authority as 
he once did. “If only he would listen 
to reason!” the harassed parent cries, 
only to know that now more than 
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ever, reason and the experience of his 
elders will carry him just so far; his 
own experience must take him the 
rest of the way. 

Actually, this insistence of ours as 
parents for the continued supervision 
of our growing youth is only partially 
out of our anxiety for his welfare 
(real as this often is). It is an expres- 
sion of the emotional lag between the 
feelings and satisfactions we enjoyed 
in our relationship with this same 
child a few months or years ago and 
those that we have not quite fully 
developed toward his new status. 


Tn MOTHER Whose pub- 
lic kiss is rebuffed feels it deeply. She 
may feel hurt and humiliated and 
deprived by this little person to whom 
she has given so much and who now 
withdraws so curtly. She can, all un- 


Are Growing Up 


consciously, react by clamping down 
on the child’s privileges—a sort of 
“‘well-if-you-don’t-love-your-mother- 
you'll-be-sorry” retaliation. Or she 
may, if she is unusually mature and 
loving as a woman, rejoice that her 
young hopeful is growing up so fast, 
and quickly adjust her feelings to 
match the child’s appraisal of his 
changing relationship to her. Mothers 
ought not to be surprised to find ele- 
ments of all three reactions within 
themselves at a moment like this. After 
all, mothers are people, too, with lots 
of feelings, especially where their 
children are concerned. 

Nor should father remain crushed 
when he finds others sharing his 
daughter’s attention and affection. 
Sometimes he is so openly hostile to 
his daughter’s visiting swains that even 
the youngsters notice the jealousy 
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that colors his severity. Other dads 
withdraw still further into the emo- 
tional doghouse so easily occupied 
by parents of budding youth, Still 
other fathers take their new places 
in their stride and find some real 
satisfaction in sharing grown-up 
thoughts and plans and problems with 
the bright new grownups within the 
family. 


O: COURSE, some families 
take these emotional growing pains 
more easily than do others. The home 
where “father is boss” or where 
“mother is always right” for eight 
or ten or a dozen years will have 
some pretty extensive remodeling of 
family patterns to do when the 
youngsters begin to want things their 
way. 

But the family in which through 
the years the children have been re- 
spected as real people with rights 
and responsibilities in line with their 
strengths and abilities can slip into 
and through adolescence without an 
emotional upheaval. That family is 
ready for growth because it has been 
promoting it all along. That family 
can adjust its feelings to change be- 
cause it has years of happy experience 
in doing precisely that. That family 
can provide growing youngsters with 
the tryouts so much needed by youth, 
and stand back satisfied that the chil- 
dren will not abuse their privileges. 
That family will be able to take the 
pajamas in a heap because it is aware 
that motivation for picking things up 
is around the corner now that the 
children are feeling more on a par 
with adults and their values. That 
family can balance its irritations and 
bewilderment with the pride and ad- 
miration that accompany them be- 
cause it knows that they go together 
and that growth of both parents and 
children holds promise. That family 
can let little annoyances ride because 
there are bigger things at stake for it 
in a world that calls for democratic 
living. That family is so busy putting 
its principles to work within the com- 
munity that the mother hasn’t time to 
nurse her own hurt feelings or dad 
to bemoan the thoughtlessness of 
youth. 

Our children are growing. Of 
course they are. What if it is a bit 
bewildering at times? We can take 
it because we are growing too! 

END 
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i HIS MONTH when ships 
take up anchor, pull away from the 
docks and pass “Miss Liberty” en 
route to Europe across what we hope 
will be a peaceful Atlantic, many 
Presbyterians, U.S., are scheduled to 
be on board. Some will be going to 
relax and sight-see. A number plan 
to take leisurely cruises up the North 
Sea and will arrive in Hensenki, Fin- 
land, in time for the Olympics. 

However, there will also be on 
board ships Presbyterian college stu- 
dents, pastors, and church college 
faculty members who want to use 
their summer months in definite ways 
to help build foundations for lasting 
peace—the kind of peace about which 
Jesus Christ speaks. They will be 
taking advantage of challenging op- 
portunities for learning and construc- 
tive action. 

This latter group of Presbyterians 
is scheduled to represent eleven syn- 
ods, plus an “M.K.,” the term affec- 
tionately applied to the son or daugh- 
ter of one of our foreign missionaries. 

As these individuals disembark in 
Southampton, LeHavre, or Bremer- 
haven to go their separate ways, other 
Presbyterians already on the conti- 
nent or British Isles will enlarge the 
number who will represent our church 
at work in other lands. There will be 
a Rhoades scholar who has been 
studying at Oxford, a Columbia Sem- 
inary graduate who has been studying 
at New College, Edinburgh, under a 
Board of Christian Education fellow- 
ship; and there will be countless 
others. 


— what are the 
plans of some members of this group 
of Presbyterians? One girl, a former 
leader in the Assembly’s Youth Coun- 
cil, and now a rising senior at the 
General Assembly’s Training School, 
will be working in a Presbyterian 
settlement house in East London. She 
will be the first Presbyterian, U.S., 


A? 


to have this kind of opportunity. It is 
significant to note that she as a young 
woman will be working with young 
girls and young women rather than 
with a co-educational group; for in 
Presbyterian churches in Great Brit- 
ain, the Church’s ministry to young 
men and women and boys and girls 
is, as a rule, still divided. 

Our settlement house worker will 
live in the home of one of the Pres- 
byterians in the community and will 
receive room and board, together 
with a little “pin money,” as com- 
pensation for her summer experience, 
which will be counted as field work 
at the General Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond. 

Chances are that such a relation- 
ship between a future American Pres- 
byterian Director of Religious Edu- 
cation and English Presbyterian youth 
and adult leaders will be a rewarding 
experience for those involved. Con- 
sider the fact that in Great Britain 
the Presbyterian churches do not have 
Directors of Religious Education, but 
only a few Church sisters who are 
comparable perhaps to our Assistant 
Regional Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation or our Sunday school extension 
workers. Consider, on the other hand, 
that some of the most profound Bible 
study writing and thinking is going 
on among Christian student circles in 
the British Isles; and she can be a 
part of such an environment. 


Dime PRESBYTERIAN, 
U.S., a minister and synod chairman 
of student work, plans to fill a Pres- 
byterian church pulpit in London 
during the summer months. As early 
as February, he secured the names and 
addresses of Student Christian Move- 
ment leaders in Great Britain in order 
to make plans to confer with them 
during his stay. Moreover, before he 
sails for America in the late summer, 
he is scheduled to attend the World’s 
Student Christian Federation Theo- 





Our youth will invade Europe 
As New Apostlespoi 


By ELEANOR FOXWORTH 


Associate, Department of Campus Christian Life 


logical Students’ Conference to be 
held August 15-29 at Lund, Sweden. 

This conference will be going on 
in Lund simultaneously with the 
Faith and Order Conference spon- 
sored by the World Council of 
Churches. Our minister, along with 
the other members of the theological 
conference, therefore can attend some 
of the main meetings of the Faith and 
Order Conference. 

Think of the effect this minister’s 
summer experience can have on the 
members of his congregation when he 
returns. Or, consider the effect on 
student work in his synod. On the 
other hand, note that. the Student 
Christian Movement in Great Britain 
is not so closely tied into the individ- 
ual churches as it is in our Southland. 
Therefore, the sharing between one 
who represents denominational stu- 
dent work and those who represent 
Protestant student work in the uni- 
versity centers can be thought-pro- 
voking and enriching in the discussion 
of the meaning of churchmanship 
in student work. 


Wien AN OUTSTANDING 
Presbyterian church college dean ar- 
rives in Great Britain to begin a year’s 
study, he will be taking advantage of 
a fellowship secured through the 
Board of Christian Education and 
available only to men who have com- 
pleted their doctorates in theology. 
Realizing that he is the kind of dean 
who is close to the minds and hearts 
of students on his campus, it is almost 
inevitable that he will take the op- 
portunity to know students in the 
United Kingdom and to become ac- 
quainted with their problems. Such 
an insight into Christian student life 
in Great Britain can be meaningful 
to the students of his college and in 
the surrounding areas when he re- 
turns home. 

A Union Seminary graduate plans 
to study in Edinburgh, Scotland, this 
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year. Before school hegins, however, 


fair high school knowledge of French, 
began in early winter to be tutored 
by an exchange Montpellier Semi- 
nary student now in Richmond. 

When a young man begins months 
ahead to master in earnest a foreign 
language, it shows that he is envision- 
ing a rich experience ahead, and is 
looking forward to sharing and re- 
ceiving as much as possible. 

This student and others will realize, 
perhaps for the first time, the dignity 
of manual labor. They can gain much 


other jobs. Think of the significance 
of such an experience on the lives of 
Christian students interested in politi- 
cal careers. Other Presbyterian stu- 
dents plan to work with the United 
Nations in New York. 

When countless college and semi- 
nary students, pastors, student work- 
ers, faculty members, even church 
organists, are anxious to have ecu- 
menical experiences abroad, some- 
thing is happening in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. Even though something 








be he hopes to visit lona, the island off through participation in the life, even at the last minute may change their 
en. the coast of Scotland where Sir the work, of the community sur- plans, it is significant that our church 
on George McLeod directs a significant rounding the work camps. And, so members are interested. 
he experiment in Christian living. Iona important, these work camps will As Colonel Francis Pickens Miller, 
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u- in a broader sense, by bringing me to Yet, let us not forget that vast 
nt Moncoven, it is signifi- a stronger realization of people than number of our students who will 
1i- cant that a number of our college I have ever had before.” remain in America this summer, but 
‘0- students plan to attend work camps There are other students who are who will be using these months to 
on on the continent and in Scandinavia. scheduled to be participants in the help others to know that “Christ Is 
‘ip One of the prerequisites for ecu- United Nations Interne Programme Life.” (This is the theme for the 
menical work camps in Europe is a in Geneva, Switzerland. Along with young people of high school and col- 
speaking and understanding knowl- students from other countries, they lege age throughout our Church this 
NG edge or French or German. Of inter- will have a chance to see this organ- _ year.) ; 
ir- est is that one Union Seminary _ ization at work and will feel a part of Many will be participating in 
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James Laughlin of the University of Texas, Vesta Marshall of King be the following: Philip Bell and Charles Van Dyke Shaw of the 
ns College, and Archer Tullidge of Bridgewater College are three of the University of Texas, Clifford Caldwell, Union Theological Seminary, 
ie Presbyterian, U. S., students participating in World Council of | Malcolm Doubles, Davidson, Harriett Watson, Flora Macdonald, and 


Churches Ecumenical Work Camps this summer. Also participating will Diane King, Social Welfare Worker of Shreveport, Lovisiana. 
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Church Extension at Work 















(Section 1) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 


*Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Bacon, Rev. J. S., Talihina 

Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell 

Gardner, Rev. Oscar, Hugo 

Harrison, Rev. R. A., Talihina 
Holden, Rev. J. F., Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E., Sherman, Texas 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


Durant, Oklahoma 


*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Crumpler, Mrs. John 
Folsom, Mrs. Nannie 
Griffin, Miss Gladys 
Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 
Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hugo, Oklahoma 

*Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Berry, Mrs. E. R. 
Bohannan,Mr. Jimmie 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Dorton, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Dunson, Mr. and Mrs. Norris 
Holmes, Mrs. Merle 
Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie B. 
Johnson, Miss Christine 
Jones, Miss Winnie D. 
McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 
Searles, Mr. George W. 
Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 
Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 
Washington, “Miss Virginia 
Wilson, Mr. ‘and Mrs. Emmett 
Springs, Mr. and Mrs. Bud 
Tarwater, Mrs. O. E. 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN PRESBYTERY 
In Texas 


Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Galveston 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 
Acevedo, v. C. C., San Marcos 
Cantu, Rev. J. 8., San Antonio 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., San Benito 
Franco, Rev. J. V., Gonzales 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., Falfurrias 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de la Luz C., 
Mercedes 

Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Victoria 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
Leos, J. L., Taylor 

Luna, Rev. Alberto, Corpus Christi 
Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Houston 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., New Braunfels 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
Palacio, J. C., Corpus Christi 
Pimentel, E. wt. Beeville 

Ramirez, Rev. 8. G., Taft 

Rojas, Rev. J. F. Del Rio 

Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Waco 
*Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr., Austin 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Austin 


TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 
Kingville, Texas 
*McLane, Rev. S. Brooks 
Bidwell, Mr. Robert L. 
Cobbs, Mr 
Hamilton, Mr. Ha Ww. 
Hardie, Mr. James » oF. 
Jarvis, Mr. William R. 


aa 


McLane, Mr. S. Brooks, Jr. 
Norvell, Mr. R. L. 

Reed, Mr. Perry 

Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Tucker, Mr. Charles F. 
Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL FOR 
MEXICAN GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 

*Murray, Miss Berta 

Black, Miss Yolanda 
Cassell, Miss Helen 

Gazano, Miss Bella 

Hesse, Miss Ella 

Kilgore, Mrs. Mallye 

Lopez, Miss Carmen 

Lopez, Miss Catalina 
Ortega, Miss Beatriz 
Ramirez, Miss Olivia 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Thorington, Miss Helen 


CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Bartus, Rev. Alexander 
Rt. 1, Box 199 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute and Central Chapel 


Kansas City, Missouri 

544 Wabash Avenue 
Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Avelyn, Miss Betty Jean 
Bisceglia, Thomas J. 
Giunta, Miss Mary 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 


Emmanuel Center 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig R. 
512 Powhatan Avenue 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Helen 
Ottenheimer, Miss Janice 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 


Tampa, Florida 
951 11th Avenue 
Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Blanco, Mrs. Armando 
Brown, Mrs. Lois C. 
LaFe, Miss Dinorah 
Lee, Mrs. J. A. 
Rodriguez, Miss Alice 
Valdivia, Mrs. Margaret 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 

Amick, Rev. and Mrs, D. C., Hazard 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., 

Harveyton 
Hall, Miss Mabel, Delvinta 
MacElree,Rev. andMrs. J. W., 
Martin, Miss Betty, Hazard 
McGibboney, Miss gg Guerrant 
Mullins, Rev. and Mrs. E. M., Phelps 
Salyers, Mrs. J. T., tees’ 
Schum, Rev. and’ Mrs. Henry S 

Guerrant 
Sydnor, Rev. Charles S., Tilford 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 
Anderson, Mr. E. H., Haysi 
Hale, Rev. Henry E., III, Coeburn 
Henderson, Rev. T. E., Rose Hill 
Hoyt, Rev. 8. B., Pulaski 


Blackey 





King, Rev. 8. A. M., Max Meadows 






McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Query, Rev. S. M., Hillsville 

Smith, Rev. James M., Big Stone Gap 
Weathers, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 


Asheville Presbytery 


*McClure, Rev. R. E. 
26 Church St., Asheville 
Armistead, W. H., Montreat 
Friendship Church) 

Corwin, J. E., Etowah 
Evans, B. Hoyt, Franklin 
Neville, J. C., Andrews 
Potter, R. A., Arden 
Somerville, W. G., Barnardsville 

(Dillingham Church) 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 


Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Crinkley, Rev. John W., Newland 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, Pineola 


(In Tennessee) 


Aldridge, Mr. Abe:, Mountain City 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, Roan Mountain 
Styles, Rev, Bert, Roan Mountain 
*Yelton, Rev. John W., Johnson City 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institute 
Guerrant, Kentucky 


Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Combs, Mr. Oakley 

Horton, Mr. and Mrs. Arlin R. 
Rule, Mr. David 

Struve, Mrs. Fred 

Templeton, Miss Jacqueline 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Kentucky 

*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Acker, Mrs. Florence M. 
Adams, Mrs. W. M. 

Back, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Burkich, Mr. and Mrs. Jack M. 
Campbell, Mrs. J. C. 

Caudill, Mrs. Ethel 

Cornett, Mrs. Hettie 
Croucher, Miss Corsie 
Croucher, a and Mrs. General 
Croucher, Miss Jean 

Dixon, Miss Julia 

Ellis, Miss Lois M. 

Ervin, Miss Mary L. 

Gloff, Miss Doris Jean 

Gray, Miss Florence 
Hampton, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
MacElree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Moore, Miss Aggidel 
Newsome, Mr. Ben 

Roberts, Mrs. Cherles 

Webb, Miss Charlotte 


LEES McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
*Nelson, Dr. Fletcher 
Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Boland, Miss Eleanor 
Bland, Miss Laura 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Gilley, Mr. C. F. 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Kidd, Mrs. G. E 
Lafferty, i. E. I 
McEwen, Mr. Paul 
Morrow, Miss Betty 
Moore, Miss Annie Russell 
Moore, Miss Margaret 
Pierce, — Lenore G. 
Randall, Mrs. Elma 
Reiniche, Mrs. Lois 
Stokes, Miss Agnes M. 
Tester, Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. Earl R. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Wakefield, Miss Pheobe 
Whitsel, Mr. Charles F. 
Whitson, Miss Elizabeth 
Willis, Mr. Gailen 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 

*Skinner, Mr. O. G. 

Brown, Mrs. Mary 











Brown, Mr. M. L. 
Collins, Miss Margaret 
Fabrick, Miss Frances 
ig Miss Louise 
Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Griffin, Mr. H. 8. 
Grist, Mrs. Fred 
Henry, Mrs. A. L. 
a, Mrs. J. E. 
Kay, Mr. W. J. 
Kelly, Mrs. Fred 
Knox, Mrs. 

Lee, Miss L. B. 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Patrick, Mr. Mack 

Philp, Mr. R. H. 
Randolph, Miss Courtney 
Ritchie, Mrs. Kelly 
Stukes, Mr. J. T. 
VanGorder, Miss Marion 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 


*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 


School of the Ozarks 


Point Lookout, Missouri 


*Good, Dr. R. M. 
Bennett, Mrs. Lucie 


Clark, Mr. M. Graham 
Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Good, Mrs. R. M. 
Griffith, Miss Mary Lou 
Guhse, Mr. Ed 

Hill, Miss Emma 
Holderby, Mr. R. L. 
Jones, Mr John 
Kennedy, Mrs. Aletha 
Loggans, Miss Della 
Mease, Mr. Joe 
Mottesheard, Mr. A. R. 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Parkey, Mr. C. M. 

Rea, Miss Marybeth 
Sandlin, Miss Margaret 
Saunders, Miss Faith 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
Sheats, Miss Eugenie 
Spivey, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond 
Weaver, Mr. Russell 
Williams, Mrs. Carrie 
Williams, Miss Carol 
Winfrey, Mrs. Wayne 


Glade Valley School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 
*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Corry, Miss Anne 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
Mashburn, Miss Frances 
Murray, Mr. James N. 
Plemmons, Miss Faye 
Tompson, Mr. W. C 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery 
Mockwel, Mrs. J. M., ae asso 
Ghiselin, Rev. 8. B. M Tarrant City 
Ingle, Rev. Fred, Birmingham 
Mayes, Mrs. F. B., East wood 
Rice, Rev. vohn, and Theresa, 
Birmingham 


East Alabama Presbytery 
Acklen, Rev. Henry E., Greenville 
Cates, Rev. A. R., Clio 
Hamby, Rev. Oliver N., Enterprise 
Havlieck, Rev. Frank C., Wetumpka 
McAiley, Rev. Wm. S., Alexander City 
MeMahon, Rev. J. R., Wetumpka 
Thomas, Rev. Harold L., Clayton 


Mobile Presbytery 
*Walkup, Rev. Robert H., Mobile 
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Bogie, Rev. J. H., Camden 











Cook, Rev. James, Arkadelphia Perkins, Rev. Elton H., Miami Minor, Rev. H. W., Conyers 
Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Spring Hilk Dodson, Rev. 8S. K., Hamburg Price, Rev. Luther L., Miami Nesbit, Mr. Kirk, Decatur 
Gailey, Rev. James H., Evergreen Delaney, Rev. C., El Dorado Rowley, Rev. Edward R., Overcash, Rev. Edw. H., Monroe 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Citronelle *Robinson, Rev. Charles B., Daytona Beach | Hotchkiss, Mr. Wm., Decatur 
| Miller, Rev. H. R., Foley Arkadelphia | Toms, Rev. Russell D., Ft. Lauderdale | Metzel, Mr. Wm., Decatur 
ia Swanstron, Miss Faith, ‘oley Shirey, Rev. A. J., Cullendale Watson, Rev. Edward, Atlanta 
is Tranmer, Rev. Robert F., Mt. Holly Suwanee Presbytery 
North Alabama Presbytery *Conyers, Rev. Joseph W., Gainesville Augusta-Macon bytery 
: Abdullah, Rev. Gabriel, Jacksonville | *Crawford, Rev. Vernon A., 
Cramer, Rey. Samuel, Russellville Washburn Presbytery Avery, Rev. M. S., Jasper Milledgeville 
Hart, Rev. Robert, Childersburg Bidwell, Rev. G. c. Prairie thoes Blanton, Rev. Leonard §., Gainesville | Ball, Rev. R. J., Crawfordville 
Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville ‘ Dobbins, Rev. Car High Sprin Beck, Mr. E. Lamar, Wayside 
: ‘ Cockerham, Rev. M. O., Dardanelle ’ 1 O., High Springs 
McNeill, Rev. Robert, Jacksonville Rodman, Rev. a P.. e gee Eikel, Rev. L. H., Rt. 3, Lake City Clark, Rev. W. M., Thomson 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Paris Hooten, Rev. J. R., Dunnellon Crenshaw, Rev. J. C., Greensboro 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Jacksonville Dorris, Rev. Glenn, Dublin 
Tuscaloosa Presbytery Makin, Rev. T. H., Jacksonville Kennedy, Rev. Jack M., Augusta 
*Partridge, Rev. J. M,, Boligee McGill, Rev. E. B., Mayport Kenney, Rev. H. G., Augusta 
Bagby, Rev. F. te Plantersville Petrie, Rev. Raymond, Williston Pridgen, Rev. John, Jr., Perry 
Carleton, Rev. E . H., Marion Junction | SYNOD OF FLORIDA Reaves, Rev. H. L., Rt. 3, Gainesville | Scarlett, Mr. Frank, Bat 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia Florida Presbytery at ag $e A. B live oo a Van Seun, Rev. A -., Washington 
Johnson, Rev. George F., Reform yatt, Rev. M. B., Jacksonville 1 iy ’ 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba "Teenie: Rie ShGen Talekeees aaa cscnrionivngrmae “ors 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Selma Horger, Rev. T. P., Jr., Fort Walton Cherokee Presbytery 
— Rey. Walter C., Pensacola SYNOD OF GEORGIA *Merrin, Rev. J. F., Rockmart 
Marshall, Rev. J, W. Panama City Athens Presbytery ae tg ay ga 
SYNOD OF ARKANSAS ag Rev. George M., cn ive ~. me “ey ae Sneed, Rev. H. L., “Parkview 
, ing, Rev. William t., Tallahassee exander, Rev. R. D., Clarksville 
) *Davis, Mr. Roy L., Little Rock Young, Rev. D. C., DeFuniak Springs | Gibbs, Rev. L. B., Clayton Savannah Presbytery 
Parvin, Rev. Ralph §., Ila *Harrell, Rev. Wade H., Savannah 
East Arkansas Presbytery Wood, Rev. Miles C., Carnesville ten = — ‘ Oe > Simons Island 
Hill, Rev. Solon T., Pine Bluff St. Johns Presbytery pe Ag igen: Mtoe 
Johnson, Rev. Walter, West Helena ‘“ Attensa Peseie Schwanebeck, Rev. Robert, Fitzgerald 
Lindsey, Rev. E. L., Black Rock perriek, Rev. A Ps hen *Talmage, te F. es * wien. Re. y oMeRac iti 
ensg tog A., ——- in H Coulter, Rev. R. E., Brooksville Se ee LE ’ Villa gd ee ae 
—— _— Car B — ome | Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Lutz Cannon, Mr. John, Decatur Southwest Georgia Presbytery 
i ao 4m y TT. Doll ey Field, Rev. Robert F., Uleta Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange *Barber, Rev. E. L., Moultrie 
Re er Rob é. 3 olarway Fisher, Rev. J. E., Clearwater Cooke, Rev. Jesse, Stockbridge Boozer, Rev. David E., Columbus 
eed, Mr. ert, Pearcy , Froehlich, Rev. 4. A., Maitland Crosland, Mr. Williams, Decatur Coppock, Rev. J. L., Columbus 
a way Cay Lye hs ama Groves, Rev. C. 0., Lake Hamilton Fckstine, Mr. Jos., Decatur Mckay, Rev. William, Thomasville 
Schuster, Rev. R. S., Jonesboro Hamilton, Rev. Hugh C., Orlando Harris, Rev. Albert G.. Jr., Stone Mt.| Morrison, Rev. Robert S., Climax 
Wingard, Rev. John, Paragould Hayward, Rev. George, Orlando Harry, Rev. W. G.. Warm Springs Secrest, Rev. Leroy V., Camilla 
ara elie ie 2: ame a a ma va 3 — Skinner, Rev. J. Don, Donalsonville 
elvin, Rev. M. elbourne ames, Rev. L. M., Bufor ith, Rev. J. ‘ 
Genin eengeny McConnell, Mrs. Julius, | sem Jordan, Mr. Robert, Atlanta Smith’ Rev. vO mime 
Barr, Rev. John T., Norman Morton, Rev. David C Tampa Legerton, Rev. F. M., Chamblee White, Rev Thomas J., Cuthbert 
Bevel, Rey. H. M., Junction City Passiglia, Rey. W. B., Tampa McNair, Rey. J. M., Lawrenceville Wood, Rev John B., Valdosta 
nd 








Fi Agencies of the Church ~ 
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General Assembly: Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer; Rev. P. J. Garrison, 
Jr., Assistant Stated Clerk and Treasurer. 


The General rand. $24 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D. D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. “Bob 8. Hodges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations; Mrs, Celeste L. Jackson, 


M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


Division or Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex R 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


Drvision or CHristiAN Rewations, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 


Division oF Hiauer Evucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


Drviston oF Posttcation: Mr. Cameron D. 
Deans, General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 122 South Fourth 
Street, Room 410, Urban Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D.D., Executive, 
Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. Mcllhany, D.D., 
Assistant to Executive; Rev. William H. Hopper, 


" Treasurer. Malcolm P. Calhoun, Th.M., Secretary. D.D., Treasurer. 

y 7 Division oF Evanace.isM, 712 Henry Grady Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 

sham Board of World Missions, 113-16th Ave., South, Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. William Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 

at City rr A Leg ha neg set Songs he — H. McCorkle, D.D., Secretary. Executive Secretary; a John oP henge Assis- 

; pence eee Ricetenet Prenst oa aero (a es le el i te tant Secretary; Miss Mary 8S. Quidor, Treasurer. 
L. Daniel, Candidate Secretary; Rev. Paul B. Atlanta 3 Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Work- 

2 Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- D.D Secretary : 4 ers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 

ningham church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. he ‘ Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 

Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 

y Board of Church Extension, 605 Henr 7 Grady ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, fede y g, Trustees of the eget rr -— itarers 

ville Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon S Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secre- F a. — gage sauen.. Petedaaeks 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. tary; Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Department lotte, N Mr. T. 8. MoPheeters, President; 

rprise Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; of Church Relations; Mr. John S. Grant, Treasurer. Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 

umpka Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. Historical F dati Siteih telah Chaadiiin 

der City Division or Rettaious Epucation: Rev. John MrT. H. Spence <p 8 Saaner — 

pka Division or Home Misstons, 605 Henry Grady L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. Seen Ss ewe ee ‘ 

yton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 

Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- Division or Men’s Wors: Dr. S. J. Patterson Carolina: Rey. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James Jr., Secretary. President. 
ile 
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“A Real 
Presbyterian 
Church” 


Says its pastor, Rev. Arthur 
M. Martin, of Union Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, 
Winnsboro, South Carolina. 
Thanks to him, we can now 
identify this lovely blue 
granite structure. The pic- 
ture at the left was used 
in the April issue of SUR- 
VEY as an example of town 
and country churches. Un- 
ion Memorial was built by 
the will of the late Leighton 
W. Hawes, an orphan of the 
War Between the States, 
who was reared by the 
neighbors of the community. 











The Church and Capitalism 


(Continued from page 20) 


nomic decisions is susceptible to cor- 
ruption. Where control is centralized, 
the temptation for personal aggran- 
dizement is overwhelming because the 
rewards are so large. 


N ow where does the 
Protestant Church stand in the flux of 
our economic affairs? What kind of 
economic situation should churchmen 
seek to encourage? 

The Protestant Church needs 
actively to work for a social and 
economic order in which it is 
most easily possible to be Chris- 
tian and which can survive the 
strains and stresses of men and 
women who are either not Chris- 
tian at all or not Christian 
enough. 

The Church’s most important stake 
in free enterprise is in its freedom. 
While freedom may permit men’s 
self-interest to lead to abuses, correc- 
tive devices can be instituted by dem- 
ocratic government to mitigate or 
perhaps eliminate these abuses. Eco- 
nomic freedom needs to be preserved 
because if the decisions to buy or to 
sell, to increase or lower prices, to em- 
ploy or not to employ, to produce 
this rather than that, are not within 
the realm of private conscience, the 
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moral life atrophies. The fewer de- 
cisions that men need to make for 
themselves, the less is their feeling of 
responsibility and the fewer are the 
opportunities to exercise the power of 
moral choice. A government which 
presumes to do for its people what the 
people can do for themselves creates 
nonmoral parasites, not morally vig- 
orous citizens. 


THE Church as well as 
the government begins to suffer from 
a constituency whose members have 
lost the will to make moral commit- 
ments because the area in which indi- 
viduals are free to commit themselves, 
their labor, and their property is 
greatly narrowed or eliminated. Fur- 
ther, the Church ought to work hero- 
ically to keep large the area of free- 
dom because it wants to maintain as 
favorable a social and political situa- 
tion as possible in which its spiritual 
values can survive. 

The Church has largely lost to the 
government its function of providing 
for the needy. Its voice in elementary 
and secondary education is reduced 
to a few whispers of criticism. It is 
even now in danger of losing to the 
secular state its hold on higher educa- 
tion which prepares our intellectual 
leaders, because the churches have lost 
their will to support effectively their 
denominational colleges, 





In recent history, the Church 
has yielded one responsibility 
after another to an increasingly 
centralized government. This 
would not have been possible un- 
less individuals in their own 
lives had not first become insen- 
sitive to the moral opportunities 
before them. The end of this 
process is an economic and po- 
litical society in which individ- 
uals become the dependents of 
the state and the Church be- 
comes one of its organs. 

The survival of spiritual values be- 
comes more likely when an independ- 
ent institution which cannot be dic- 
tated to objectifies them. The Church 
must encourage a free economic sys- 
tem because the Church herself needs 
to be free if she is to do her best work. 


THERE are always the 
wicked who seem to flourish like the 
green bay tree in a free enterprise 
economy. Something must be done to 
keep them from being wicked, so the 
Christian argument would run. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
Nothing except coercion will keep 
men from being wicked in any kind 
of economy. Who would deny that 
the only method by which the wicked 
and the not so wicked—which in- 
cludes many Christians—could be 
persuaded to follow the Sermon on 
the Mount in their economic decisions 
would be drastic compulsion? The 
police power of the state would have 
to be used continuously to compel 
men to be good. 

This is a contradiction in terms for 
the Christian, whose definition of 
good is that it shall be an act of 
service to God or to his fellow man 
voluntarily performed. It is essential 
that any economy must be flexible 
enough to leave Christians free to be 
good and at the same time strong 
enough to withstand the onslaughts of 
evil men who would abuse this free- 
dom for their own ends. It must ac- 
complish both of these ends without 
disintegrating into chaos on the one 
hand and without requiring the con- 
tinuous employment of coercive tech- 
niques on the other hand. 


Tue pivotal aspect of a 
capitalistic economy is a free market. 
When sellers are given the oppor- 
tunity of disposing of their products 
or services at the best possible prices 
and buyers are striving to obtain 
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The Vacation Fund for Ministers 


, oe VACATION FUND FOR 
MINISTERS in our Church is now in 
its thirty-ninth year. During all this 
period friends of our ministers 
through their voluntary gifts have 
made it possible for hundreds of our 
ministers with limited incomes to en- 
joy seasons of inspiration and physi- 
cal renewal at the various conference 
centers of our Church. Without this 
generous thoughtfulness many who 
bear heavy reponsibilities and share 
bravely the weighty burdens of their 
people would be denied any times 
when they might turn aside and rest 
awhile in order to carry on their 
helpful ministration for a longer 
time. 
In behalf of the Board of Managers 
of the Fund, of which it is my privi- 


lege to serve as chairman, deep grati- 
tude is expressed to all who have 
voluntarily supported so generously 
and so thoughtfully this venture in 
behalf of our ministers in the past. It 
is also my privilege to invite you to 
give your liberal support to this 
worthy endeavor. 

These are not easy days for those 
who labor conscientiously in the min- 
istry, and often hearts become 
freighted with burdens which are 
heavy and grievous. Our ministers 
need to get away and lift up their 
eyes unto the hills whence cometh 
our help. Many, of course, can af- 
ford the expenses entailed in such 
periods of release from responsibilities. 
There are many, however, who can- 
not bear the cost of such needed rest. 


It is for these that the Fund was 
started and has continued to function. 
Those whom the Fund helps are se- 
lected carefully and only the truly 
deserving are ever aided. 

We hope that many who read this 
can, and will, help. Your check, be 
it large or small, will be received with 
deep gratitude, and can be sent to 
Mrs, Ira D. Holt, Treasurer, The Va- 
cation Fund, Montreat, North Caro- 
lina. Perhaps you may wish to send 
a gift this year in memory of a dear 
one, continuing in this manner the 
loving ministry of one gone on before. 
All gifts will be acknowledged and 
of them a hundred or more ministers 
will be appreciative beneficiaries. 

Wade H. Boggs 
Chairman, The Vacation Fund 





goods and services at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, mutual selfishness of 
wicked men is cancelled out, at least 
to a considerable extent. Again, it 
would be heavenly if sellers would 
sell at the lowest possible price and 
buyers would be willing to be gen- 
erous, but our economy must unfor- 
tunately operate successfully on earth. 

Some argue that when no one has 
anything to gain from high prices— 
that is, when prices are administered 
by public servants in a socialistic 
economy—there will be no reason to 
charge more than the real cost of pro- 
duction. Nothing could be more 
naive. As long as someone is empow- 
ered to control prices, that person 
stands to gain from their manipula- 
tion. Further, the public is then en- 
tirely at the mercy of men who have 
nothing to lose by their mistakes, and 
few men give their best time and ef- 
fort to their work if they have noth- 
ing either to gain or to lose. If Chris- 
tians find it difficult to live nobly in 
the fellowship of their Church, non- 
Christians who are probably in the 
majority will lack even this motiva- 
tion in public and private life. 


THe American public 
has always correctly felt that one way 
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to keep markets relatively free is to 
prevent monopolies—whether indus- 
trial or labor—from dominating them. 


While some types of produc- 
tion require large-scale business, 
there is no evidence that the gi- 
gantic units which now exist in 
many fields of enterprise are 
necessary to economical produc- 
tion or distribution. Bigness in 
private business can as effec- 
tively throttle the freedom of 
free enterprise as the bigness of 
government. 


Some churchmen in their effort to 
flee the tentacles of big business and 
to avoid the fascism of the right are 
apparently willing to find refuge in 
the huge paws of big government and 
to give themselves to the intriguing 
forces of the left. 

Church leadership might well steer 
the middle course of freedom by put- 
ting its best brains to work in an ef- 
fort to construct some practical, legal, 
and political formulas which would 
prevent business units and labor or- 
ganizations from becoming too big 
for their own effectiveness and more 
especially for the public’s good, and 
thus to help restore and to maintain 
the minimum essentials of a free and 


reasonably competitive market. The 
American constitution guarantees as 
much as any political device can that 
government shall be limited in its 
powers; it was contemplated that 
most of our affairs should be locally 
decided by thousands of smaller po- 
litical units throughout the country. 
This is the secret of our political free- 
dom. 


In economic affairs there 
needs to be a similar limitation 
of powers on business and labor 
groups whose size_ threatens 
freedom by intimidating the 
government and by flaunting the 
people. In order to achieve this, 
it may be necessary and appro- 


priate to create new types of ¢ 


charters or articles of incorpora- 
tion to apply to both business 
enterprises and labor unions and 
to inaugurate a careful scheme 
of tax penalties to compel de- 
centralization of authority and 
operation. That way lies free- 
dom. To either side—big govern- 
ment or an economy of business 
and labor monsters—lie modern 
serfdom and spiritual decay. 
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REVEILLE TO TAPS 


(Continued from page 11) 


vomes there. The 100 campers form 
in groups of five under a counselor 
who knows the value of personal in- 
terest in her charges as well as the 
intricacies of crafts, fencing, dra- 
matics, dancing, and all the popular 
indoor and outdoor sports. 

Lake Susan is scene of Mohawk- 
Navajo swimming meets and canoe 
races, but before these all-important 
events, campers receive instruction in 
swimming, diving, and canoeing. The 
lake is under constant supervision and 
the “buddy system” is used as a 
safety precaution during swimming 
periods. Have you seen the red and 
white Red Cross Life Saving patch? 
Many campers earn it for completing 
Junior and Senior Life Saving courses 
under the American National Red 
Cross approved instructor. 

Camp Montreat believes that horse- 
back riding does more than any other 
sport to develop self-confidence and 
self-control. Sunrise breakfast rides, 
and a thrilling horseshow are high- 
lights of the camping season! The 
stables house only gaited horses, care- 
fully selected as to conformation, 
performance, and temperament. A 
qualified instructor is in charge of 
this important phase of camp life. 

Archery? Fencing? You’ll find both 
at Camp Montreat—and they’re fa- 
vorites. Approved regulation equip- 
ment is used with these sports. Arts 
and crafts? Certainly. Look in the 
arts and crafts cabin at the leather 
wallets, belts and shoes. (Yes, even 
shoes!) There in the woodcraft sec- 
tion are book ends and wall plaques. 
Do you see the earrings, barrettes 
and pins made from shells, and the 
plastic bracelets, scarf rings, napkin 
rings and lanyards? The camp pro- 
vides competent instructors and am- 
ple equipment for these crafts, and 
also places emphasis on art and 
sketching. A recognized artist, Mrs. 
G. K. Rainey of Columbus, Ga., 
teaches sketching and water colors, 
and gives instruction in oils for ad- 
vanced art students. 

A spacious gymnasium provides 
courts for basketball, volley ball, bad- 
minton and all the other popular in- 
door sports. And often the gym is 
converted into a barn for parties with 
boys from nearby camps, or into a 
pirate’s den, or a beautiful banquet 
hall for the last night of camp. 
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As might be expected, hiking plays 
an important role in the Camp Mon- 
treat program. Each hiking trip is 
approved by the camp physician, Dr. 
Frank Richardson, who makes cer- 
tain each child is physically able to 
undertake it. Campers start with short 
trips up nearby Lookout for break- 
fast and supper. Grey Beard is the 
next goal . . . then for those who 
show the keenest enthusiasm, there’s 
a hike to the very top of Mount 
Mitchell, highest point east of the 
Mississippi! This is a thrilling hike 
that includes spending one or more 
nights out-of-doors and entitles hik- 
ers to wear the coveted Eagle’s 
Feather. 





More than any feature mentioned 
already, it is the long list of traditions 
that makes Camp Montreat unique. 
Campers love to write home about 
the big birthday party held on open- 
ing night, with a cake covered with 
candles for each of Camp Montreat’s 
seasons. (This year will be the 28th 
birthday.) There’s a traditional Fourth 
of July celebration at Dr, Richard- 
son’s mountain-side home; the cele- 
bration of Christmas on July 25, with 
presents, a decorated tree, Santa 
Claus, Christmas dinner with all the 
trimmings, and the singing of carols 
around Lake Susan; the much looked- 
forward-to visit of Dr. and Mrs. Kerr 
Taylor, good Camp friends; the jolly 
singing in the dining room; the color- 
ful horseshow in Hendersonville; the 
special trips to Asheville, Biltmore 
Estate, Cherokee, Chimney Rock; the 
selecting of Princess Montreat and 
her coronation; the banquet on the 
last night, when the Mohawk-Navajo 
rivalry comes to a peak and is then 
dissolved as the campers bury the 
hatchet for another year. 


Underneath the traditions and the 
fine spirit of camp fellowship lies a 
Christian foundation. It is a joy-giv- 
ing, health-building, Christian char- 
acter-making program that is created 
by the director, the counselors and 
staff, the instructors. Campers look 
forward to the quiet meditation of 
Morning Watch, the intimate com- 
munion of Evening Prayers. On Sun- 
days they hear the summer’s outstand- 
ing speakers in the morning service at 
Anderson Auditorium. 

To see the campers at the Final 
Banquet in August is to know that, 
more than anything else, they’d like 
to be Navajos and Mohawks all year 
long. The director’s eyes twinkle as 
she tells of one earnest counselor who 
was sO overcome at saying goodbye 
to one of her charges that she tear- 
fully turned to the girl’s own mother 
and said, “Please take good care of 
her’! What could be more character- 
istic of a camp that places emphasis 
on the needs of the individual girl— 
that gives her, through its excellent 
program, a fuller, richer life? END 


APOSTLES OF PEACE 


(Continued from page 43) 
caravans, work camps, daily vacation 
Bible schools, and conferences 
throughout our General Assembly. 
Some will be working in_ local 
churches. Others will be working in 
projects of these types in other parts 
of the United States. Wherever our 
Presbyterians, U.S., will be this sum- 
mer, God grant that they will have 
rich experiences as they humbly try 
to serve God and their fellowmen 
in what they will be doing. May the 
prayers of each member of each Pres- 
byterian family be with our youth 
and their leaders this summer. 


Presbyterian Girls 
to Work in Europe 


Martha Beggs, rising senior at the 
Assembly’s Training School, will 
spend the summer working in the 
Presbyterian Settlement House in East 
London. 

Margaret McRae and Belle Miller, 
rising seniors at Agnes Scott, will 
work with the West Ham Central 
Mission in London. 

Priscilla Sheppard also arrived in 
Europe this month to represent Agnes 
Scott College in the Experiment in 
International Living. 
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If you visit 


MEXICO 


visit our 
Presbyterian 


Missions 


r Nhose who answer the call of 
romantic Mexico this summer 
will want to stop by and visit 

our Presbyterian missions—and see at 

firsthand World Missions in action. 

The Land of Manana, a land of 
strange contrasts, is increasingly a 
vacation Mecca for Americans, For 
here may be found on our own con- 
tinent a fusion of the ancient and the 
modern civilizations to be found no- 
where else closer than Egypt or per- 
haps distant South America. 

A trip to Mexico affords the visitor 
opportunity to glimpse, against a back- 
drop of ancient Mayan and Aztec 
and later Spanish civilizations, the ris- 
ing tide of Protestantism which is 
building its claim to men’s hearts upon 
a record of brotherly service. 

Most people go directly to Mexico 
City and take their trips out from 
there. Our missionary centers are con- 
veniently located to the west and 
south of the Capitol City. Write ahead 
to our missionaries advising them of 
your travel plans and asking them 
for whatever information you may 
want. See March issue of Prespy- 
TERIAN SURVEY, page 63, for names 
and addresses. 


WkENe 
Cc, LODO 


The food in Mexico is part of its 
charm. It is advisable, however, for 
visitors to eat lightly of new foods, 
to avoid uncooked vegetables, and to 
peel the fruit. Ask about the water 
before you drink it. If in doubt, drink 
bottled mineral water. Ask your 
doctor about health precautions be- 
fore you go. 

Mexico has both hot and cold coun- 
try, all year long. Take clothes that 
will be comfortable and adaptable, and 
don’t forget your raincoat and walk- 





ing shoes. The Mexico unit of money 
is the peso. Prices will be marked 
with a dollar sign that signifies pesos. 
You will want to check with your 
bank concerning exchange. 

U.S. citizens may enter Mexico as 
tourists with a card obtainable from 
the nearest Mexican Consul or at the 
border. It costs $2.10, and is good for 
six months, People from the United 
States are not “American” but “North 
American” since Mexican people live 
on the American continent, too. 
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PENTECOST - june 1, 1952 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
COUNSELORS NEEDED 


Today, openings in the vocational 
guidance field are beginning to de- 
velop. Two such positions were avail- 
able at press time. Others are on their 
way. 

Other positions in our church related 
colleges, our church boards and our 
local churches are available from time 
to time. Write to: 

Dallas H. Smith, Director 
Department of Christian Vocation 
Division of Higher Education 

8 N. Sixth Street 

Richmond 9, Virginia 


Dr. MacLean Attends 
Dedication of ICU 


The man who instigated the estab- 
lishment of the new International 
Christian University in Japan sailed 
recently for Tokyo to attend the 
dedication of the campus and first 
completed buildings of ICU on April 


2 











He is Rev. John A. MacLean, D.D., 
pastor of the Ginter Park Presby- 
terian Church in Richmond, Virginia, 
who proposed “a movement to raise 
funds among Christian people of 
America for the restoration of the 
Japanese cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, destroyed by our atom 
bombs.” 


In January 1946, following the 


spirit of his original idea, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 









GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING 





SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 
Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunNINGHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 
Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Co-educational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Accredited—first 
two years of college. Liberal Arts, music, busi- 
ness. Dormitories for women. Liberal scholar- 

ships. Rate $600. Catalogue S. 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The only institution for Negroes owned by the 

Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Now Awarding Degrees of 
BACHELOR of ARTS and 
BACHELOR of SCIENCE 

Bible Central in the Curriculum 

For information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 
For information write the Registrar. 
CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
: Christian emphasis. Educa- 
x tional excellence. A.A and 


‘ A.S. degrees. Professor for 
, *. each ten students. Scientific 
tests. Major sports. General 
college, business, preparatory department 
with 10th, 11th, 12th grades. Write for 
catalog. 
P. O. Box 38-A 
Maxton, NortH CAROLINA 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior Cellege Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Alse Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina _ 
Cest low enough for any parents to give their 
aughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century 
producing women of 
superior qualities.” 
MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences, Fully saeeiieal Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Intra-mural 
Dormitories. Summer session. 
illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


COEDUCATIONAL 
_ A four-year Liberal Arts College offer- 
ing a choice of courses leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Colleges of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, theology, and engineering 
regard Southwestern’s pre-professional 
training with highest favor. 
PEYTON N. RHODES, President 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 











Catalog and 








America (now the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A.), and the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, ap- 
proved the proposal “that the Ameri- 
can people be given an opportunity 
to provide funds for the establish- 
ment of a Christian University in 
Japan.” Later, fourteen denomina- 
tional boards agreed to participate in 


the undertaking. 

Dr. MacLean, who sailed from Los 
Angeles April 5, will officially repre- 
sent the Richmond Ministerial Asso- 
ciation at the dedication of ICU. His 
trip was made possible by funds 
raised by the Ministerial Association 
and laymen of Richmond, which in- 
cluded a gift from “one generous 
anonymous donor.” 
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1952 Conferences 


Montreat, North Carolina 


YOUNG ADULT CONFERENCE.................. June 
Rev. W. P. Anderson, Presbyterian Bldg., 8 North 
Sixth St., Richmond, Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. June 
Dr. Hunter Blakely, Presbyterian Bldg., 8 North 
Sixth St., Richmond, Va. 


WOMEN’S ADVISORY COUNCIL................. June 
PRESBY TERIAL PRESENTS... 22. cece ccccees July 
WOMEN’S TRAINING SCHOOL.................. July 


Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, Board of Women’s Work, 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


MEN’S COUNCIL AND SUP’T. COUNCIL........ July 

Oe Ce een wacko vncacecsavecsstevuns July 
Dr. S. J. Patterson, P. O. Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 

S. S. SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE....... July 


Rev. Morris D. Warren, Presbyterian Bldg., 8 North 
Sixth St., Richmond, Va. 


DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION...... July 
Miss Stratton Lee, First Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


De I io id nie on ced onesie racnnsees July 
Dr. D. B. Walthall, Presbyterian Bldg., 8 North Sixth 
St., Richmond, Va. 


YOUNG PECIPLED GOUINGAL.. 2... ce cc ccceccscene July 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE................ July 
Rev. John S, McMullen, Presbyterian Bldg., 8 N. Sixth 
St., Richmond, Va. 


CHILDREN’S WORK COUNCIL.................. July 
Mr. Roy A. Hogrefe, Presbyterian Bldg., 8 North 
Sixth St., Richmond, Va. 


23-27 
24-30 
26—July 1 
I-2 


2-9 


10 


11-13 


11-13 


10-15 


15-24 


17-24 
24—Aug. | 


25-28 


WORLD MISSION CONFERENCE................. August 1-6 


Dr. D. J. Cumming, Board of World Missions, Box 
330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


CHURCH MUSIC CONFERENCE................. August I-15 


Robert Thatcher, Montreat, N. C. 


es: I oo hs 6 oesic ne wSAcgae usar waredead August 7-15 


Dr. J. R. McGregor, Montreat, North Carolina 


CHURCH EXTENSION CONFERENCE........... August 15-22 


Rev. Charles H. Gibboney, Board of Church Ext., 605 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


STATED CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION................/ August 12-13 


Rev. Francis J. Brooke, Jr., Abingdon, Va. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES FORUM....................0/ August 12-14 


Mrs. Fred Hopkins, Rock Hill, South Carolina 








Church Groups 


RAISE MONEY 





Sell these handsome 10-inch PICTORIAL 
PLATES, each having a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of an artist's drawing of YOUR OWN 
CHURCH permanently baked on. The resale 
price is low. 


Free illustrated literature and prices are 
yours without obligation. 


Write today for folder N 


EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


Rock Hall, Kent County, Maryland 


. BE YOUR OWN TEACHER! 


Learn at home this money-saving way 
“aa It’s easy as A-B-C, no matter which {r- 
‘ strument you want to play. You learn 
playing real melodies from actual notes 
instead of tiresome exercises. Everything is 

% in print and sma First you read how to 

lay a tune. Then a picture shows you_how. 
Finally you play it and hear how it sounds. Some of our 850,000 
pupils are now BAND LEADERS. If you want to learn music 
fast, send post card for FREE Booklet and 





















Print & Picture sample. Mention instrument. 
Write today! (Our 54th successful year.) aa 4 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC Tele, @aas 
Studio B545, Port Washington, N. Y¥. ~ 


EARNINGS OPPORTUNITY 


Ministers, Sunday school superintendents, teach- 
| ers, and other Christian workers are discover- 
ing a new and vital ministry as our representa- 
tives. Many have doubled their income. You too 
| can find joy and —, right in your own 
community or enjoy travel. on’t miss this 
| challenge of a lifetime! Others making up to 
| $6,000 or more annually. See our large adver- 
| tisement, page 51. Write for “Opportunity Plus.” 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
| 1018 S. Wabash Dept. C32 Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Mec cewa oe BANQUET TABLES 


a \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES , 
~\ J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 194 SCRANTON 2,PA. 








BANQUET 
TABLES 


DIRECT PRICES 


TO CHURCHES ene 


FOR NEW 


SCHOOLS, CLUBS CATALOG 
HOTELS, etc. ae 


& Chairs 


Manufactured by 


THE “Monroe. 
COMPANY 117 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 
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Committees at First Church in 
Charleston Set to Welcome 500 
Commissioners to 92nd Assembly 


“Nothing is to be left undone to 
meet every need of every commis- 
sioner” is the slogan guiding the work 
of local committees arranging details 
for the 92nd General Assembly, be- 
ginning June 5 in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

It will be the third time the highest 
court of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., has met in West Virginia, and 
the sixth time in the past twenty 
years that it has met away from Mon- 
treat, North Carolina—the Church’s 


Chairmen of important committees. Seated, left to right, 
Samuel C. Hill, general chairman of arrangements; Mrs. Hugh 
G. Thompson, a section chairman, and L. Newton Thomas, a 
member of the general advisory committee. Standing, Frank L. 





“home.” Last year Orlando, Florida, 
was host to the Assembly. 

The “Court,” consisting of approxi- 
mately 500 commissioners—an equal 
number of clergymen and laymen— 
will convene at 7:30 p.m., Thursday, 
June 5, with Moderator James R. 
McCain (recently resigned president 
of Agnes Scott College in Decatur, 
Georgia) presiding. Sessions will 
continue daytime and evenings until 
all business of the Church has been 
transacted. Usually four or five days 
are required for the work. 


of the host church. 





Preparations—almost —_ alphabetical 
in nature—have been in progress for 
months. Members of more than 
twenty committees of First Church in 
Charleston have been hard at work 
discharging various tasks. 

Registration, housing, arrange- 
ments for meeting sites, establishing 
centers, providing display space, ar- 
ranging committee rooms, planning 
tours, obtaining meals, getting trans- 
portation for guests, gaining co-opera- 
tion of other churches in services, 
secretarial assistance, publicity, are 
but a part of the general list of jobs. 

General chairman is Samuel C. Hill. 
Dr. George H. Vick, pastor of the 
host church; T. C. McKinley, Frank 
L. Taylor and L. Newton Thomas 
are members of the co-ordinating 
group which is “smoothing the path” 
or rolling out the bumps.” 


Taylor, a commissioner to the 1951 conference and T. C. Mc- 
Kinley, advisory committee members. George Ward and Lewis 
A. Hall, section chairmen, and Dr. George H. Vick, minister 
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To further divide the responsibili- 
ties, tasks are being subdivided among 
these groups: 

George Ward, chairman of Section 
1 with the following committees: 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl S. Early, housing 

Harry G. Kennedy, meals 

T. A. Galyean, transportation 

R. M. Giffen, parking 

Charles E. Hodges, publicity. 

Lewis A. Hall, chairman of Section 
2, with these committees: 

Ambrose Painter, ushers for munic- 
ipal auditorium service; Harry N. Sil- 
lings, evening service ushers; George 
C. Deslie, daytime service ushers; 
Dell W. Orth, church building; Joe 
H. Bonsall, auditorium building; Mel- 
ville C. Lindsey, registration; James 
F. Kemp, auditing; Mr. Taylor, wel- 
coming addresses. 

Mrs. Hugh G. Thompson, chair- 
man of Section 3, has these commit- 
tees: 

Mrs. C. W. Dalhstrom, music; Rev. 
Ralph H. Kipp, Communion; Mrs. 
James S. Conley, women’s entertain- 
ment; Mrs. J. B. Coghill, lounge; Mrs. 
W. C. Scott, refreshment center; 
Charles M. Love, friendship tour; 
Rev. Dean A. Bailey, special duties. 

Commissioners and visitors will be- 
come aware of the center in which 
they are guests for each will receive 
an information packet upon registra- 
tion. The special tour will take guests 
on a visit to plants and other scenic 
spots surrounding Charleston. Before 
leaving, each guest will receive a 
“surprise” package which will make 
him long remember West Virginia 
and its capital city. 


Now He Wants Blood 


If you’re a commissioner to the 
1952 General Assembly to be held in 
Charleston, you may be asked to give 
a pint of blood. 
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OKey L.PATTESON 
GOVERNOR 


Decator, Georgia 


on June 5. 


every respect. 


I am 





STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
CHARLESTON 5S 


Dr. J. R. McCain, Moderator 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Dear Doctor McCain: 


My good friend, Frank Taylor, advises 
that he has extended an invitation to the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States to 
hold its 92nd General Assembly in Charleston 


I am indeed happy that tne Asseubly 
has decided to accept this invitation, end as 
Governor of the State of West Virginia, I want 
to take this opportunity of assuring you that 
we West Virginians will be highly honored to 
have you visit our Capitol City. I an advised 
that this is the first time in thirty years 
that the Assembly has met in West Virginia, 
and I am confident you will find West Virginia 
hospitality unsurpassed. The good Presbyterians 
in this area wiil do everything in their power 
to make your Assembly an outstanding success in 


With kindest regards and best wishes, 





March 10, 1952 
























Sincerely yours, 


Latta 


OKEY/L. PATTESON, 
Governor. 








Governor Okey L. Patteson 


Host pastor George H. Vick has al- 
ready asked for a pint of blood from 
every member of his congregation. 

In asking for the blood donations, 
Dr. Vick said, “I realize that I’ve 


asked you for a great deal, and I’m 
















sure that some of you have grumbled, 
‘I wouldn’t be at all surprised if, sooner 
or later, he asked me for my life’s 
blood.’ 

“Well, so far you’ve been generous 
and have given everything I’ve asked 
for, and I’m reduced to making that 
final request,” he said. “Will you give 
your life’s blood? Just one pint?” 

At the conclusion of morning serv- 
ices on two successive Sundays, Red 
Cross workers were in the church 
foyer to enroll donors. 





By CHARLES E. HODGES 


Executive Secretary, Charleston, West Virginia, Chamber of Commerce 








Airport just outside Charleston, built with earth and rock from the tops of 
three mountains. 


View of new state office building, costing $4 million. OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Charleston’s central business and financial district, fronted by Kanawha Boule- 
vard and the Municipal Levee on the Kanawha River. 
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Home of Daniel Boone Host 


growth of the Great Kanawha 

Valley of Charleston is a part 
of the West Virginia story which is 
truly the “pride of every Mountain- 
eer.” No section of the state possesses 
a richer background of colonial his- 
tory and early importance. 

Today, after 150 years, Charleston 
as the state capital and key city of 
the Kanawha Valley, has gained na- 
tional prestige for itself and West 
Virginia by its achievements in com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise. 

The low divide between the head- 
waters of the James River to the 
east and the Great Kanawha to the 
west was one of the earliest gateways 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Ohio River basin. It afforded an avail- 
able route for the first white settlers 
as they began to press westward dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. The struggle in the middle 
1700’s between the French and Brit- 
ish for control of the Ohio River ter- 
ritory—marked by the Indian Wars 
that preceded the American Revolu- 
tion—made the entire Kanawha Val- 
ley important in these struggles. 


Ts ROMANCE of settlement and 


As EARLY AS 1764, 2 
French trading post had been estab- 
lished at Point Pleasant, junction of 
the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers. But 
not until the completion of Fort Lee 
in 1788 on a site that now is Charles- 
ton did there come a measure of peace 
and tranquility to the early settlers. 
It was about this time that Daniel 
Boone moved into the Kanawha Val- 
ley and resided there several years. 
He was at vigorous young manhood 
and his activities, together with those 
of other famous Indian scouts, includ- 
ing Simon Kenton, helped to popu- 
larize the territory for immigrants 
from the Virginia tidewater and the 
Carolinas. 
An act of the Virginia Assembly 
created “Kenhawa County” in 1789. 
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to Assembly 


Daniel Boone was one of the county’s 
two elected representatives to the as- 
sembly two years later. Sentiment 
around Fort Lee for the development 
of a town led the Assembly on De- 
cember 19, 1794, to charter “Charles- 
town” in honor of Charles Clendenin, 
father of the men who erected the 
fort. 

The names of both town and county 
underwent changes in spelling. By 
1796 the town became “Charleston” 
and the county “Kanawha.” Confu- 
sion about the town’s name existed 
until 1818 when the Assembly estab- 
lished its present name, The post of- 
fice, however, continued as “Kanawha 
Court House” until officially changed 
in 1879. 


Tx EARLIEST ECONOMY 
of the Valley consisted of hunting, 
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trapping and development of the salt 
industry. The first transportation was 
almost wholly by water and Indian 
trail. The canoe and later the flatboat 
were water vehicles. On land, foot 
trails and pack animals provided trans- 
portation until the first roads brought 
stagecoaches and wagons. 

For the first half of the nineteenth 
century, production of salt from un- 
derground brine deposits was the 
principal commercial activity. The 
area became the principal salt-making 
center of the United States. The pres- 
ent salt works of the J. Q. Dickinson 
Company at Malden, a few miles east 
of Charleston, is the oldest in the 
Valley, having operated continuously 
for 119 years. The Civil War inter- 
rupted the placid activities of com- 
merce and industry. Union and Con- 
federate governments struggled for 


possession of the Valley’s salt produc- 
tion. Military campaigns surged up 
and down the Valley, with Charleston 
as the center. , 

Immediately after the war came the 
first faint glimpses of today’s “Magic 
Valley.” The advent of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway in the early 
1870’s shifted its economy toward the 
production of coal, oil and natural 
gas. Abundance of these natural re- 
sources gave rise later to the chemical 
industry, 

Even before 1900, Charleston had 
become a center of wholesale distri- 
bution, serving the greater part of 
southern West Virginia. It remains 
today one of the city’s principal fac- 
tors, approximately one-fourth of the 
entire wholesale dollar volume in the 
state being reported from this area. 

















Beawsine with a few The United States Naval Ordnance , state’s population is within the Ka- 
experimental and limited production in South Charleston erected during | nawha Valley. The entire 60-mile 
installations, the Valley in the last 50 World War I, and the government | stretch trom Gauley Bridge on the 
years has developed until a score of | synthetic rubber plant at Institute as | east to Nitro on the west is a teeming 
chemical plants employing 20,000 or a World War II product, are major | beehive of business and industry 
more workers caused Fortune mag- installations in “Magic Valley.” The | whose citizens enjoy fruits of its high 
azine to bestow upon it the title of ordnance plant in World War II | level economy. 
“Ruhr of the United States Chemical produced more armor plate than all | Transportation facilities to support 
Industry” and that of “Magic Valley” other mills in the country. Output of | the basic economy of natural re- 
by Saturday Evening Post. Charleston area plants makes it one | sources and base chemical production 
The Charleston area is the original of the key centers of defense pro- | contribute to the Valley’s welfare, In 
home of nylon and still produces half duction in every national emergency. | addition to being the center of the 
the world output. Approximately one-eighth of the | state’s highway system and the inter- 
section of four federal highways, two 












74 | east-west and two north-south, 
Or Ever A e! ) Charleston is served by four railroads, 
y & ° “~s \ four airlines, and water transporta- 
The S | tion to the Gulf of Mexico. Elat orate 
ete, P04 P bus ; and over-the-road trucking fa- 
tt, ig, "he, ¥ | cilities are a big transport factor. 

“4 %e, "eng 9 in, = ene hes we 

tw, % &, "CF, Plo, & A a INSTRUCTION OF THE 


$8,500,000 AIRPORT used last year by 
more than 175,000 passengers, opened 
new travel vistas. Removal of 9,000,000 
cubic yards of earth and rock from 
the tops of three mountains to furnish 
level space for the mile-long runways 
|was an engineering feat in itself. Be- 
hind the vast airport lie several hun- 
dred acres of ground now being 
: |developed into a recreation area for 
. 'the future benefit of thousands. 

. | Charleston’s two independently 
owned, seven-day newspapers — the 
Charleston Daily Mail and the 
er et Charleston Gazette—together with its 
Growing School children: Ex- five radio stations, present excellent 
citing Bible Stories, photo- oe 3 . 

graphs, maps, Bible games. facilities of communication. All have 
had a part in the city’s development. 
p | Citizens of the city have not over- 
4 looked the necessity of cultural, civic, 
and recreational resources. Among 
4 (things contributing to the zest and 
pleasure of living are the Charleston 
Symphony Orchestra, Community 
Music Association, Charleston Cham- 
ber Music Players, Kanawha Players, 
Incorporated, ballet and esthetic danc- 


of LIFE ©: 


Helps in preparing for life; bedtime 
stories, poems, visual aids, prayers 
in large, readable type for little folks. 
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EARNINGS 
OPPORTUNITY 


Our representatives, full or part time, find joy and 
prosperity in the Christian service they render by in- 
troducing THE BOOK OF LIFE. Many have doubled 
their income. The soul hunger is everywhere. You 
can satisfy it. Let us show you how. 

Earnest Christian Ministers, Superintendents. 
Teachers and other Christian workers have discovered 
a new and vital ministry in distributing this great 


work while adding materially to their income. They Youth: Bible History. Retigious | iNg Schools, riding academies, private 
‘ ova art, choice Literary selection. and ublic swimmi ] fi If 
recognize and acclaim its power to lead young people Study courses for groups. Pp Ing pools, five go 


naturally to accept Christ and reject immoral in- 
fluences tearing at wholesome living. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE helps the whole family see the 
wonders of God’s Holy Word. These 8 beautiful 
volumes make the Bible a living book for every age, 
young and old. 950 illustrations, maps, visual aids 
and many other helps. A treasury of spiritual wealth — 
4100 pages. ) 


Booklet “Opportunity Plus” FREE on request 


courses and three tennis clubs, the 
Charleston Open Forum which an- 
nually sponsors the appearance of 
outstanding lecturers, 29 playgrounds 
operated by the Charleston Parks and 
Recreation Commission, numerous 
New York State productions offered 
from the municipal auditorium stages, 
are but part of the city’s overall assets. 


Youth has a future. 


Family Worship: Devotional It Is a time for greatness. 


Also Publish f STORIES OF HYMNS WE LOVE aids, helps for parents, Bible i j 
nrcnmeeapeittial studies, Sunday School helps. | It iS a time for character. 


1018 S. Wabash Dept. ,32 Chicago 5, Ill. This is humanity’s hour. 








JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY ING. 
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30 Years Ago 


By TOM CUMMINGS 


Charleston (West Virginia) Daily Mail 


A story written after looking over 
the shoulder of Time. 


Cuanzeston, WEST VIRGINIA, May 25, 
1922—The 62nd General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., ended 
today on the hopeful note that it will 
return some day to this city. 

Commissioners representing 411,854 
members in 3,492 churches scattered 
through 88 presbyteries in the south- 
land spoke warmly of their host, the 
First Presbyterian Church, “Arrange- 
ments made for our comfort have 
equalled, if not surpassed, all previous 
records,” one visitor commented. 

The nine-day assemblage followed 
a one-day preassembly meeting which 
had been suggested last year at St. 
Louis, Missouri. Next year it will be 
a “prayer assembly” in the recently 
completed auditorium at Montreat, 
North Carolina, beginning May 17, 
1923, at 11 a. m. 

Commissioners elected 61-year-old 
Rev. Richard Clark Reed, D. D., of 
Atlanta, Georgia, professor of church 
history at Columbia Theological Sem- 
inary (Decatur, Georgia), as moder- 
ator on the second ballot over three 
others. The new leader is a brother- 
in-law of W. M. Venable of this city, 
and associate editor of the Presbyte- 
rian Standard, published weekly at 
Charlotte, North Carolina. He suc- 
ceeded Rev. A. B. Curry, D. D., of 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Resrex anion OF REV. 
THOMAS H. LAW, D. D., of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, as stated clerk after 
ten years’ service, because of illness, 
brought the appointment of Rev. J. 
D. Leslie, D. D., of Dallas, Texas, to 
that office, to fill his unexpired term. 

Dr. Curry set the mission tone of 
the Assembly in his retiring address. 
He said, in part: 

“Missions constitute the principal 
task of the Church. The Church’s 
efforts should not center on itself, but 
on a lost world. The leadership in 
missions belongs to Jesus Christ. The 
Church is Christ’s instrument for 
accomplishing this end.” 

Supporting this theme, Rev, Charles 
Goodall, D. D., of New York City, 
secretary of the commission on evan- 
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Staff of First Presbyterian Church, Charleston, host to General Assembly. Seated, 
from the left, Mrs. Virginia Farmer, custodian; Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Ruth Sinnett, 
Mrs. Richard Shepherd, secretaries; Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, organist; Mrs. Annie Laurie 
Leonard, choir director. Standing, Thomas O. Spurlock, custodian; Rev. Dan A. Bailey, 
assistant minister; Dr. George H. Vick, minister; Rev. Ralph E. Kipp, minister of edu- 
cation; Rufus Blake, custodian. 





Dr. James R. McCain, of Decatur, Georgia, Mcderator of Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., will preside at opening of 92nd General 
Assembly. 
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God the Eternal— 
as revealed in man’s 


beliefs! 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 


I nterpretation 


OF 


by 
Edward J. 
Jurji 

Why Christianity sur- 
passes the other great 
religions of the world 
in revealing the essence 
of God. Dr. Jurji eval- 
uates the beliefs of an- 
cient Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece and Rome, and 
the great “isms” of the 
East. He considers ques- 
tions like the effect of 
the recent war on the 
Shintoism of Japan and 
the course of Islam in 
the Arab League, and 
stresses the responsibil- 
ity of Christianity in 
the current world crisis. 
A convincing study, of 
interest to theologians, 
students of compara- 
tive religion, and every- 
one interested in inter- 
national, interracial af- 
fairs. 


| $4.50 at all bookstores 
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MACMILLAN 
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60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 











gelism, in his pre-assembly appear- 
ance, declared: 

“I suppose there never has been a 
time when the Church means so much 
in the life of the world as it does now. 
The Church failed to prevent World 
War I and the world now is demand- 
ing what the Church has to say and 
whether it is big enough to accept 
postwar responsibilities.” 


; CHURCH WILL HAVE 
OPPORTUNITY to recall this statement 
in years to come, some observers 
pointed out. 

Statistically, at least, the Church 
noted advancement during the year 
past—in some respects a greater for- 
ward movement than had been ex- 
pected. To all causes, its members 
contributed $11,743,725. Foreign mis- 
sion giving reached $1,281,323 and 
home missions, $543,421, highest in 
56 years. In the six-year period just 
ending, Presbyterians listed their total 
contributions at $44,562,878, a 65 per 


cent increase over the previous five 
ears. 

Within the Assembly were 26 
churches with enrollments of 1,000 or 
more. First Church of Houston, 
Texas, topped the list with 2,558. 


Wane COMMISSIONERS 
CONCURRED generally in most delibera- 
tions at times dissident chords sounded 
sharply. Even as the Assembly began, 
some doubted it would line itself 
alongside those of earlier years. One 
visitor explained: 

“The men, on an average, are of 
the younger set; no one can tell at 
this early stage of the game what 
they are going to do. Ordinarily one 
who knows the older men can fore- 
tell their actions on Church questions, 
because they are men who have made 
their own record. With the younger 
men, however, it is different—they 
have their record yet to make. More- 
over, they are free from many of the 
influences that control us who have 
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been through the conflicts of the 
past.” 

On one question the Assembly re- 
versed itself on this last day after first 
voting to withdraw financial support 
to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Those 
who opposed the relationship argued 
the Council was not sufficiently mis- 
sion-minded, 


Crane GREATEST IN- 
TEREST among the 400 Assembly mem- 
bers was the plan to tighten relation- 
ships with other Presbyterian groups. 
Earlier this year in Atlantic City, the 
Southern General Assembly had en- 
tered into the Federal union formed 
by the Council of Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian system, with 
Rev. J. S. Lyons, D. D., of the As- 
sembly as president. of the general 
council. Northern Presbyterians, 
meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, over- 
tured on the question, have turned 
down the proposal. Its alternate sug- 
gestion has been turned down by the 
Southern Assembly. 


Tue ASSEMBLY COM- 
MENDED the Women’s Auxiliary on 
its tenth anniversary, made some 
change in the Book of Church Order 
clarifying the authority of deacons 
but bound over until next year a vote 
on other proposed changes. 

It directed the stewardship com- 
mittee to push the $5,000,000 special 
equipment campaign, called for 
greater emphasis on Sunday observ- 
ance and increased family religion, 
asked for more money to support the 
Protestant church abroad and directed 
the Committee of Chrisian Education 
and Ministerial Relief to continue its 
present policy of “granting aid to 
ministers because of need rather than 
as pensions.” It urged greater financial 
support to seminaries, considered 
plans to revamp the Assembly’s finan- 
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cial structure and moved to expand | 


men’s work in the church. 

With all reports out of the way, 
sounds of voices singing “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds” echoed through 
the church as Dr. Reed pronounced 
the benediction to bring another As- 


sembly of the Church’s highest court 


to a close. 


Factual information for this story— 
including the quotations—was drawn 
from daily reports of proceedings in 
the Charleston Daily Mail, Charles- 
ton Gazette and from wire news sto- 
ries; Christian Observer, The Presby- 
terian of the South, Presbyterian 
Standard and The Outlook; also his- 
torical records of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Charleston, West 
Virginia. 
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By TOM CUMMINGS 


Charleston (West Virginia) Daily Mail 


"Em SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
has been a tradition of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., of Charleston, 
West Virginia through its 133 years 
of Christian living. 

It guided the footsteps of the first 
who planted the seed of Presbyterian- 
ism within the valley of the Great 
Kanawha River. It marked the steps 
of those in later years w ho established 
outposts and helped them become 
full-fledged churches. It remains a 
fundamental influence as the church 
continues to spread its branches. 


‘te FIRST MENTION made 
of the Presbyterian church refers to a 
“Little Bobby Wilson” who preached 
outdoors in Charleston even before 
the city obtained its charter in 1794. 
In the days of Daniel Boone and 
General Henry (‘‘Light Horse 
Harry”) Lee and other pioneers, the 
itinerant missionary on his way to- 
ward the broad Ohio River spoke 
here at the invitation of a Baptist 
brother. Other than the brief state- 
ment of his one service, nothing is 
recorded of Mr. Wilson’s visit or his 
stay in the valley whose roots lie deep 
in the abundance of salt brine under- 
lying either shore of the dividing 
stream. 

Word of the bottomless salt springs 
attracted more pioneers into the basin 
whose existence today as a gigantic 
chemical center is traceable to the 
“salt of the earth.” Among those 
early, hardy settlers came Col. David 
Ruffner and his family. While others 
of the family pursued a_ business 
course, a son, Henry Payne Ruffner, 
dedicated his life to the church. After 
completing his theological education 
before his 20th birthday, the Reverend 
Mr. Ruffner returned to Charleston 
in 1815 to find—in his own words— 
the people “notoriously irreligious.” 
Encouraged by his father, a farseeing 
and God-fearing leader, young Ruff- 
ner began “tilling the field” and the 
Presbyterian church was on its way 
to early formation. 


Coa. RUFFNER IN 1815 
donated a large tract of land at the 
extreme eastern end of the little vil- 
lage for “religious and educational” 


First Church. Charleston has 
evidenced remarkable spirit of 
missions through its 133 years 


purposes, The first building on the 
site—covering half a present city 
block—housed Mercer Academy w ith 
Rev. Henry Ruffner its headmaster. 
The plant thrived and on March 14, 
1819 “The Presbyterian Congregation 
at Kenhawa” came into being. 

And, of that important date, the 
youthful pastor wrote these historic 
words: 

“On this appointed day, Rev. 
Henry Ruffner attended at the Acad- 
emy according to appointment, for 
the purpose of constituting a church 
to be in connection with and under the 
care of the Lexington Presbytery and 
Synod of Virginia. 

“Upon invitation given, a number 
of persons presented themselves as 
candidates for membership and an 
election being held for two persons 
to serve as ruling elders, Samuel Beu- 
mont and Thomas Law, who had pre- 
viously been members of the Church 
of Christ, were chosen, and thereupon 
ordained to the office of ruling elder 
in this congregation.” 

Records show only a dozen at- 
tended communion a few weeks after 
that first meeting. Today, First 
Church counts 3,088 on its rolls. De- 


scendants of the first family names 
are an influential part of the city’s 
life at present; many of them remain 
staunch members of this church. 


| oF HENRY RUFFNER be- 
came a “hometown missionary” and 
shared his time with the local church 
and another a short distance upstream 
at Malden (then known as Kanawha 
Salines) and pursued his school work. 
Within a year after the church’s for- 
mation, the young preacher accepted 
a teaching call to an eastern Virginia 
academy—now known as Washing- 
ton & Lee University—and Rev. Cal- 
vin Chaddock, a Congregationalist, 
became “Kenhawa’s” first permanent 
preacher. Death within a year cut 
short his ministry. 

The feeling of church and school 
separation grew within the congrega- 
tion, and under the ministry of Rev. 
N. W. Calhoun the house of worship 
rose near the academy. Its bells called 
the faithful to service for the first 
time on November 30, 1830. A warm 
spirit of Christian comradeship filled 
the rough interior of the church that 
served its members until tragedy 
struck in 1845. 





First building, erected in 1830. Burned in 1845, but promptly rebuilt. 
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Tue STRUCTURE FELL 
prey to flames that destroyed all but 
the red brick walls. Members quickly 
rallied around Rev. James Moore, the 
pastor. Before dying embers had 
cooled, enough money had _ been 
pledged to rebuild the church. 

Although there were several min- 
isterial changes in succeeding years, 
life within the church moved on a 
fairly even keel until war tore apart 
the 34 states of thriving America. 
The Civil War brought the birth of 
West Virginia on June 20, 1863. The 
political bitterness and family differ- 
ences existing at the time caught up 
the church in a whirlpool of dissent. 
For ten years from war’s beginning 
“Kenhawa” congregation had no out- 
side Presbyterial affiliation. 

Mr. Ruffner in 1847 published a 
pamphlet, “Address to the People of 
West Virginia,” to awaken his earlier 
friends. It charged slavery with keep- 
ing immigrants out of western Vir- 
ginia, with crippling her commerce, 
agriculture, and industry, with im- 
posing upon her hurtful social ideals, 
with retarding education of the 
masses. His remedy was to free all 
slaves residing west of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 


| LEWISBURG in 
Greenbrier county, about 100 miles 
to the east, came Rev. J. C. Barr, D. 

D.—after a nine-year ministry—to 
begin a 38-year pastorate in the 
Charleston church. On February 21, 
1872, he watched dissolution of “Ken- 
hawa” church into two bodies “on 
amicable and equitable terms.” The 
153 who sided with the Southern 
Assembly took the name “First Pres- 
byterian.” The remaining 33 joined 
the Northern Assembly and accepted 
the name “Kanawha Presbyterian.” 
In a property division, the southern 
church retained the original lot; the 
other took possession of the manse 
and lot on which it stood, two blocks 
away. 

Both congregations erected 
churches, the First Church occupy- 
ing its Gothic-styled structure in 
1888, which cost $30,000 to build. 
Considered one of the “most elegant 
edifices” of its time, it gave way years 
later to an even more modern build- 
ing. The Kanawha church stands to- 
day—a quiet retreat along a busy 
street of commerce. 

Dr. Barr became the first of four 
ministers in the history of the First 
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Presbyterian Church. During his pas- 
torate, longest of all, the church 
moved forward in its mission work. 
The first Sunday school met on May 
9, 1887. The Kanawha Presbytery 
organized on April 9, 1895, with First 
Church playing a leading role. At the 
turn of the century, the church could 
look back with satisfaction on its 
work and its congregation of 500 
members. 

And, from those early days, this has 
been its record: 

Formation of Bream Memorial 
church in Charleston with a present 
membership of 3,003. This church it- 
self organized seven other churches: 
Sattes, Hilldale, McKinnon, Little- 
page, Edgewood, Hobbs, and Lydia 
Robson Memorial. 

Organization of the South Charles- 
ton First Church with more than goo 
members which became parent of the 
Rock Lake Village church. 

Ruffner Memorial of Charleston 
with 615 members, which organized 
Belle and Sunset churches and 
Hugheston and Blackhawk chapels. 

South Park, Cabin Creek, South 
Ruffner, Village, Elk Hills, Lick 
Branch, Westminster and Perrow Me- 
morial churches. 


At the beginning of Dr. Barr’s 


Building used by congregation of 
First Presbyterian Church, Charles- 
ton, from 1889 to 1915. 








ministry there was no other Southern 
Presbyterian church within 50 miles 
of expanding Charleston. Leadership 
from the “Mother Church” followed 
his missionary spirit as families pio- 
neered in new churches. Each tempo- 
rary loss in First Church turned into 
gain as new members sought religious 
comfort in this “strong church.” 


Te CHARLESTON CONGRE- 
GATION moved into its present home 
along Broad and Virginia streets in 
1915. Dr. Thompson presided at ded- 
icatory services June 15 in the stately 
temple of worship. In 1932 he watched 
the opening of a four-story church 
school building immediately behind 
the church. 

In 1922, the First Church had the 
honor of entertaining the 62nd an- 
nual Assembly which brought more 
than 400 visitors to its doors for a 
nine-day meeting. 

In 1938 Dr. Thompson retired after 
30 years of service. He died in 
Charleston on January 12, 1946, after 
a long illness. Among the many me- 
morials in his honor,’ the Kanawha 
Presbytery said briefly: “No words 
are capable of expressing the true 
value of his ministry.” 

Rev. Wallace McPherson Alston, 
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BLIND, ALONE, 
FORGOTTEN... 


i” : 





There are many blind children in 
Korea and throughout the Orient who 
are truly “Alone and Forgotten.” Or- 
phaned, homeless, and abandoned, 
they are in need of tender care, and 
the bare necessities of life. Christian 
schools and homes for the blind must 
rescue them from beggary and neglect. 


The John Milton Society for The 
Blind, officially sponsored agency of 
more than 50 Protestant Churches in 
the United States and Canada, extends 
vital aid to such institutions overseas. 
Through the distribution of Christian 
literature, in nine languages, in Braille 
and talking book form the Society 
opens the way to a fuller life for blind 
children and adults everywhere. It 
differs from other agencies for the 
blind in that it is devoted primarily 
to meeting the moral and religious 
needs of those it helps. 


YOU CAN HELP 


In the words of our beloved president, 
Helen Keller, “There is no lovelier way 
to express one’s gratitude for sight 
than to extend a helping hand to 
someone in the dark.” Your gift in any. 
amount is vitally needed . . . it will 
help to make God’s love real to blind 





D. D., who had engaged in young 
people’s work three years before his 
coming to Charleston, became the 
church’s next minister. The new 
leader previously had served the Max- 
well Street Church in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

The war years made many de- 
mands on both the church and its 
minister, but each had the needed 
spirit to continue development of the 
Christian faith in a war-expanded 
community. 


[i was purine THs Pe- 
r1op that the chapel began to serve 
as a day-to-day worship place for 
those who sought the quiet, comfort- 











children throughout the world. 


John Milton Society for the Blind PS 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose 


. SR to be used in your World Mission 
to the Blind. 

































For fresh inspiration 
in your prayers 
and services 


Prayers 


OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


By JOHN UNDERWOOD 
STEPHENS 


Foreword by 73 
Dr. George A. Buttrick 


These original prayers for use in 
both public and private worship 
will provide ministers and lay 
leaders with devotional material 
for various occasions of the 
Christian year. In addition, they 
are intended to help the indi- 
vidual to enrich and expand the 
spiritual content of his daily 
prayers. 

“An excellent achievement in 
the writing of prayers, with a 
combination of a fine spirit of 
worship, warmth of feeling and 
good taste. It is full of thought- 
ful content, rich in stimulating 
ideas.” 

—Dr. HALForp E. Luccock 


$2.75 at your bookstore 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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giving atmosphere of a church opened 
to the public. 

Immediately behind the main sanc- 
tuary and reached by two entrances, 
the chapel has a seating capacity of 
about 200 and serves many needed 
uses. Its soft white decor adds to its 
charm, 

Called to the Druid Hills Church 
in Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. Alston left 
the First Church in 1944 after a suc- 
cessful ministry. He remained there 
until his appointment as vice-president 
of Agnes Scott college, Decatur, 
Georgia, of which he became presi- 
dent as successor to Dr. J. R. McCain. 

Rev. George H. Vick, D. D., its 
present pastor, came to the First 
Church in 1945 from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, where he had preached for 
three years. His seven-year ministry 
has seen the church rise to its highest 





Experienced Minister of Music seeking 
relocation. Information and references 
upon’ request. 

PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, Adver- 
tising Dept. 15, Box 1176, Richmond 
9, Va. 
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who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Independence Bldg. Dept. 468-90 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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membership level in history. Under 
his leadership, Sunday church attend- 
ance has grown until it was necessary 
to arrange two morning services to 
accommodate churchgoers. Last 
Easter there were three services. 


Ta CHURCH, thinking of 
its mission history, looks forward to 
the day when its long-dreamed-of 
youth center rises to offer a haven for 
hundreds of boys and girls who now 
suffer from a lack of Christian fel- 
lowship. It looks also to the expansion 
of new churches under its guidance. 

Assisting Dr. Vick in the work are 
Rev. J. Blair Morton, the church’s 
mission preacher from 1922 until 1940, 
and now minister emeritus; Rev. 
Ralph E. Kipp, minister of religious 
education, and Rev. Dean A. Bailey. 

This year’s budget of $152,000 will 
provide more funds for missions than 
for church expense. Plans are being 
made to enlarge the session to 40 
members and the board of deacons 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. H. E. 
} Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
<— 














to 32. Sunday-school enrollment ex- 
ceeds 1,300. Both Women of the 
Church and Men of the Church ac- 
cept their responsibilities willingly to 
advance the work of the church. 
Training classes and religious instruc- 
tion meetings are frequent. A day 
school enrolls a large pre-school group 
of boys and girls. 

Behind this is the guiding Spirit 
who said: “Go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.” 
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FOLDING 
CHAIRS 





FOR CHURCHES AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Over 8 million in use! Rugged tubular- 
steel construction—3 seat styles: wood, 
steel, or upholstered, all extra wide for 
maximum comfort. Write Dept. 167 
BACK PANEL is deep-formed steel for comfort, welded 
into frame with bottom edge rolled for rigidity. 


HINGE SECTION has reinforcing bar within frame above 
and below hinge rod, to distribute load. 


CROSS BRACES of solid steel are shouldered against 
inside of legs and riveted, to resist load. 


STEEL GLIDES are crimped around leg and capped with 
durable, non-marking rubber shoes. 


Storage Trucks available for quick, easy handling 


American Seating Company 


2930 Canton St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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CHURCH PEWS 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK 


CARONDELET MANUFACTURING CO. 
5835 So. Broadway 


Established 1891 


Send for Catalogue 


St. Louis 11, Mo. 











RIDE 
THE 
WILD 
HORSES! 


The Christian Use of Our 
Untamed Impulses 
J. WALLACE HAMILTON 
Should our emotions be given free 
rein, suppressed or released to the will 
of God? Twelve startingly conceived 
sermons by Dr. Hamilton, pastor of the 
famed “Drive-in-Church” in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, develop the theme that 
emotions are like “Wild Horses”—they 
should be ridden. This is a dramatic, 
sensible answer to the problem of 
man’s basic instincts. $2.50 








THE 
BOOK OF 
NUMBERS 


NUMBERS 





An Exposition 

CHARLES R. ERDMAN 

In this, his fourth in a series of books 
on the Pentateuch, Dr. Erdman has 
once again contributed magnificently 
to the understanding of the workings 
of God in history. At his literary best 
in exposition, the author aptly de- 
scribes and interprets this commen- 
tary on the nature and providences of 
God .. . a rich contribution to religion. 


$2.00 





FIFTY 
OBJECT 
TALKS 














for your junior congregation 
E, LANSING BENNETT 
Thirty of these tested object talks for 
the Junior Group are general. The re- 
maining pertain to special days: Palm 
Sunday, Easter, Mother’s Day, and 
many others are included. Each talk is 
based on a verse of Scripture and the 
objects recommended are easily obtain- 
able. Children’s undivided attention 
will be commanded by all who use this 
remarkable book. $2.00 
At your local bookstore 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
Westwood, New Jersey 
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BLIND, ALONE, 
FORGOTTEN eee 





There are many blind children in 
Korea and throughout the Orient who 
are truly “Alone and Forgotten.” Or- 
phaned, homeless, and abandoned, 
they are in need of tender care, and 
the bare necessities of life. Christian 
schools and homes for the blind must 
rescue them from beggary and neglect. 


The John Milton Society for The 
Blind, officially sponsored agency of 
more than 50 Protestant Churches in 
the United States and Canada, extends 
vital aid to such institutions overseas. 
Through the distribution of Christian 
literature, in nine languages, in Braille 
and talking book form the Society 
opens the way to a fuller life for blind 
children and adults everywhere. It 
differs from other agencies for the 
blind in that it is devoted primarily 
to meeting the moral and religious 
needs of those it helps. 


YOU CAN HELP 


In the words of our beloved president, 
Helen Keller, “There is no lovelier way 
to express one’s gratitude for sight 
than to extend a helping hand to 
someone in the dark.” Your gift in any 
amount is vitally needed . . . it will 
help to make God’s love real to blind 
children throughout the world. 





D. D., who had engaged in young 
people’s work three years before his 
coming to Charleston, became the 
church’s next minister. The new 
leader previously had served the Max- 
well Street Church in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

The war years made many de- 
mands on both the church and its 
minister, but each had the needed 
spirit to continue development of the 
Christian faith in a war-expanded 
community. 


[x was pure THs Pe- 
Riop that the chapel began to serve 
as a day-to-day worship place for 
those who sought the quiet, comfort- 
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' 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose 


SN to be used in your World Mission 
to the Blind. 





For fresh inspiration 
in your prayers 
and services 


Prayers 


OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


By JOHN UNDERWOOD 
STEPHENS 


Foreword by i 4 
Dr. George A. Buttrick 


These original prayers for use in 
both public and private worship 
will provide ministers and lay 
leaders with devotional material 
for various occasions of the 
Christian year. In addition, they 
are intended to help the indi- 
vidual to enrich and expand the 
spiritual content of his daily 
prayers. | 
“An excellent achievement in 
the writing of prayers, with a 
combination of a fine spirit of 
worship, warmth of feeling and 
good taste. It is full of thought- 
ful content, rich in stimulating 
ideas.” 
—Dr. HALForp E. Luccocx 


$2.75 at your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


Publishers of Fine Books “eed f° ‘ey L 
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giving atmosphere of a church opened 
to the public. 

Immediately behind the main sanc- 
tuary and reached by two entrances, 
the chapel has a seating capacity of 
about 200 and serves many needed 
uses. Its soft white decor adds to its 
charm. 

Called to the Druid Hills Church 
in Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. Alston left 
the First Church in 1944 after a suc- 
cessful ministry. He remained there 
until his appointment as vice-president 
of Agnes Scott college, Decatur, 
Georgia, of which he became presi- 
dent as successor to Dr. J. R. McCain. 

Rev. George H. Vick, D. D., its 
present pastor, came to the First 
Church in 1945 from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, where he had preached for 
three years. His seven-year ministry 
has seen the church rise to its highest 





Experienced Minister of Music seeking 
relocation. Information and references 
upon’ request. 

PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, Adver- 
tising Dept. 15, Box 1176, Richmond 
9, Va. 
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membership level in history. Under 
his leadership, Sunday church attend- 
ance has grown until it was necessary 
to arrange two morning services to 
accommodate churchgoers. Last 
Easter there were three services. 


Tue CHURCH, thinking of 
its mission history, looks forward to 
the day when its long-dreamed-of 
youth center rises to offer a haven for 
hundreds of boys and girls who now 
suffer from a lack of Christian fel- 
lowship. It looks also to the expansion 
of new churches under its guidance. 

Assisting Dr. Vick in the work are 
Rev. J. Blair Morton, the church’s 
mission preacher from 1922 until 1940, 
and now minister emeritus; Rev. 
Ralph E. Kipp, minister of religious 
education, and Rev. Dean A. Bailey. 

This year’s budget of $152,000 will 
provide more funds for missions than 
for church expense. Plans are being 
made to enlarge the session to 40 
members and the board of deacons 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
} collections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. H. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Washburn Storage Co. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING 
CRATING—SHIPPING 
OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta—Columb Macon, Ga. 
Fayetteville, N. C.—Washington, D. C. 

















to 32. Sunday-school enrollment ex- 
ceeds 1,300. Both Women of the 
Church and Men of the Church ac- 
cept their responsibilities willingly to 
advance the work of the church. 
Training classes and religious instruc- 
tion meetings are frequent. A day 
school enrolls a large pre-school group 
of boys and girls. 

Behind this is the guiding Spirit 
who said: “Go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.” 
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' FOR CHURCHES AND 
. SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Over 8 million in use! Rugged tubular- 
steel construction—3 seat styles: wood, 
steel, or upholstered, all extra wide for 
maximum comfort. Write Dept. 167 
BACK PANEL is deep-formed steel for comfort, welded 
into frame with bottom edge rolled for rigidity. 


HINGE SECTION has reinforcing bar within frame above 
and below hinge rod, to distribute load. 


CROSS BRACES of solid steel are shouldered against 
inside of legs and riveted, to resist load. 


STEEL GLIDES are crimped around leg and capped with 
durable, non-marking rubber shoes. 


Storage Trucks available for quick, easy handling 
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2930 Canton St. 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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Untamed Impulses 


RIDE 
THE 
WILD 


HORSES! 


The Christian Use of Our 





J. WALLACE HAMILTON 


Should our emotions be given free 
rein, suppressed or released to the will 
of God? Twelve startingly conceived 
sermons by Dr. Hamilton, pastor of the 
famed “Drive-in-Church”’ in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, develop the theme that 
emotions are like “Wild Horses”—they 
should be ridden. This is a dramatic, 
sensible answer to the problem of 


man’s basic instincts. 


$2.50 





THE 
BOOK OF 
NUMBERS 


An Exposition 





CHARLES R. ERDMAN 


In this, his fourth in a series of books 
on the Pentateuch, Dr. Erdman has 
once again contributed magnificently 
to the understanding of the workings 
of God in history. At his literary best 
in exposition, the author aptly de- 
scribes and interprets this commen- 
tary on the nature and providences of 
God . . . a rich contribution to religion. 


$2.00 
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for your junior congregation 

E, LANSING BENNETT 

Thirty of these tested object talks for 
the Junior Group are general. The re- 
maining pertain to special days: Palm 


Sunday, Easter, 


Mother’s Day, and 


many others are included. Each talk is 
based on a verse of Scripture and the 
objects recommended are easily obtain- 


able. 


Children’s undivided attention 


will be commanded by all who use this 


remarkable book. 


At your local bookstore 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
Westwood, New Jersey 


$2.00 
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EVERY MEMBER 





¢ DRAMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF CHURCH EXTENSION WORK 
° CLASS IN EVANGELISM 

e PREVIEW SHOWING OF CHURCH EXTENSION FILMS 

* SECTION FOR YOUTH 

* WOMEN’S STUDY CLASS IN CHURCH EXTENSION 

e RECREATION FOR ALL AGES 

INTEREST GROUPS IN RADIO AND TELEVISION 

PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

VESPER SERVICES AND EVENING ADDRESSES 
CONFERENCE BIBLE STUDY 


AND MANY OTHER FEATURES 











CHURCH EXTENSION CONFERENCE 
MONTREAT, N.C. — AUGUST 15-22, 1952 














